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SOUTH AFRICAN VOLCANO 


The veil has finally been removed, South 
Africa has written into its constitution one 
of the most vicious laws that any authori- 
tarian state has ever enacted. The Sabotage 
Act is a declaration of war against the 
African people. Talk to South Africans, 
white and black, and you can feel the tense- 
ness and desperation that is a slight 
indication of the volcano that is about to 
erupt. 


But will the African people, whose patience 
has long since run out, resort to violence ? 
That is just what the South African gov- 
ernment is hoping will happen. A_ pre- 
mature outburst, an ill organised skirmish, 
a few bullets, and a quick ruthless sup- 
pression that will put the whole struggle 
for democracy years back. According to 
the government the sophisticated struggle 
of the African peoples must be checked. 

No doubt the swift manner in which the 
measure has become an Act is an imme- 
diate response to the bomb explosions and 
train derailments that occurred last 
December. On December 16 a secret 
organisation, Spear of the Nation, indicated 
in a leaflet that this was the beginning of 


full-scale sabotage. Spcar of the Nation 
also indicated that it supported the libera- 
tion movements in their struggle against the 
government, but warmed the government 
that it was mistaken if it felt that the policy 
of non-violence was a sign of weakness. It 
implicitly warned the whites that the Afri- 
cans’ patience was coming to an end. 


As a result of the bombings that occurred 
various people, black and white, were 
arrested, and are still on trial. The Min- 
ister of Justice indicated that he needed 
wider arbitrary powers to deal with the 
situation, and at the same time Defence 
Minister Fouche in a “ war panic” speech 
asked and was granted £60,000,000 for de- 
fence. The banned African National Con- 
gress in a leaflet, “‘ War Preparation,” called 
on the African people to “ mobilise on a 
scale yet unprecedented to be in readiness 
for sharp conflicts,’ and further states 
“what will lead to physical white national 
suicide are precisely these insane acts of 
war which they are provoking.” 

Now these are real fighting words. And 
coming from the African National Con- 
gress, the most responsible and senior Afri- 


can organisation in South Africa, indicate 
the changed attitude that is prevalent in 
South Africa today. Leaders of the African 
people have all along pursued a policy of 
non-violence, not because they were be- 
lievers in the infallibility of peaceful forms 
of struggle, but because they hoped to 
avoid the bitterness and bloodshed of in- 
ternal war in which the majority of the 
African people would be the sufferers. 


Does this changed attitude and lack of 
stress on peaceful struggle now mean that 
all hopes of non-violence have been aban- 
doned? African leaders both in South 
Africa and abroad have stressed that they 
wanted to avoid bloodshed, but that the 
policy of the government was leading to a 
situation where violence was inevitable. 
They also realise that to stress non-violence, 
which has met invariably with suppression 
by the police, was to take the edge from 
any struggle. 

Yet African leaders are not without hope. 
They feel that the introduction of the 
measure. has made those indifferent and 
apathetic whites realise that, precisely 
through their apathy and indifference, they 


have helped to create the monster that is 
about to swallow them too. Justice Min- 
ister Vorster had hoped to win universal 
support for his measure by insisting it was 
directed only against Communists and 
saboteurs. The overt agitation against the 
Act has been spearheaded largely by white 
anti-Nationalists in South Africa who 
demonstrated in their thousands. 


While of course the non-whites remain the 
core of all resistance to the present govern- 
ment, recent events have shown that the 
whites in South Africa (however small the 
progressive group) cannot be discounted. 
Those who took part in the protests have 
expressed in the most forceful fashion their 
unwillingness to join’ the white laager 
against the non-whites. And that is very 
essential in South Africa to stave off a 
black-white death struggle. 

The call for a complete campaign of non- 
collaboration with the Afrikaner Nation- 
alists has been renewed, in spite of the 
Sabotage Act, which makes such a call 
punishable by death. There is talk of not 
paying taxes, of ostracising those who work 
for government institutions, and boycotting 
Afrikaner Nationalists’ goods. 

African leaders stress that this campaign, 
if coupled with sabotaging South Africa 
internationally in all fields, might avert the 
volcano that is about to erupt. Mere cen- 
sure by the outside world is just incon- 
venient, for white South Africa has suffered 
censure before. What the South African 
government has never ignored is the possi- 
bility that international campaigns of sanc- 
tions (especially economic) and boycotts 
might be implemented successfully. Hence 
the great attempts to present a favourable 
public image of South Africa through lavish 
advertisements in overseas dailies and 
weeklies. 

The outside world has a choice between 
breaking the back of white supremacy or 
actively assisting it to survive. There is no 
moral escape into mere acceptance, For 
the British Mark II Victor bombers and the 
French Mirage jet fighters and guns that 
alone can contain black resistance are 
bought from abroad with the profits of 
the murder and violence they allow. 

If the abhorrence against the Algerian civil 
war has any meaning at all it must make 
another Algerian conflict impossible. Apar- 
theid and oppression seem never ending; 
the degradation, humiliation and_ sheer 
misery interminable. That it will end in the 
volcano erupting, unless the outside world 
plays its part, seems certain. 

The choice before South Africa is fascism 
or full democracy for all. 


The scene In Johannesburg on 
May 23 when youths attacked 
a non-violent vigil against 

the Sabotage Bill. 
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Terms: Caah with order, 3d. per word, min. 2a. 6d. 
(Bex No. Is. extra). Please don't send stamps in 
Payment, except for odd pemce. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Meetings 


Meeting Rooms for Committees and small functions, 
low charges. Apply, The Warden, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Dr. J. A. C. Brown on The Pursuit of Happiness. 
S.P.E.S., Conway Hall, Holborn, Sun., July 8, at 
11 a.m. Questions. 


Personal 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
peer purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
und. 


sendto $5000 appeal 
Committee of lOO 


13 Goodwin Street London N4 
ived 
£3348 toGate 


Disarmament: what 
makes a movement? 

by flya Ehrenburg 

Labour Monthly June issue 
1s. 6d., or 9s, half yearly. 

Dept. P, 134 Ballards Lane, London, N.3. 


i. 


Tribune 


for all news 
and views of 
the campaign 
against 
nuclear 
madness 


every Friday 6d 


from all newsagents 


South Kensington Group - new members 


Amnesty. 
Write : Peter Moule, 41 Courtfield Road, 


welcome. 
S.W 


ie to 50 per cent N.C.B. 
ance Brokers, local representatives in al! areas. 
Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


Contract and 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. 
Thames Carpet 


private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Crawley, Sussex. 


verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, 
Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
ENTerprise 3324. 


Duplicating, 
etc.). translating. 
Road, London, N.11. 


Genuine introductions, friendship or marriage, al 
ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London, S.W.11. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday, (Friday preferred) 

Include date. town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


NI 


5-17 July, Thurs-Tues 


Campaign Caravan Route: Eastbourne, Brighton, 
Littlehampton, Ford Open Prison, Chichester, Ports- 
mouth, Southsea, Southampton, Winchester, Salis- 
bury, Bournemouth, Poole, Weymouth, Tolpuddle, 
Exeter, Barnstaple, Ilfracombe. Watch for further 
Information : 10 Compayne Gdnos., London, 


5 July, Thursday 


Petersfield: 8 p.m. Small Town Hall. 
Martin: ‘‘Can Man Survive?’ Chair : 
Brown. Questions welcomed. D. 


Kingsley 
Wilfred 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ i da eae Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone, Ray erie: tom House 
Children to Switzerland."' PP 


London, S.W.14: Assemble 8 p.m. The Black 
pores, Sheen Rd., Richmond, for leaflet distribution. 
PU, 


iso) 


Loades, W.2;: 7 p.m. Outside Queen's Cinema, 
Queensway. Open-Air Meeting: Sybil Morrison, 
Myrtle Solomon, Bob Walsh. Leaflet distribution. 
PFC. 


6 July, Friday 


Southampton : 7.80 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hee., Ord- 
nance Ra. ‘* Any Questions ? - on Peace.’" Panel: 
Coun. Mrs. Irene Candy, Mrs. Mavis Burich, Prank 
Hancock, Rev. R. H. Mills. Question Master : 
Percy Pitman. 


7 July, Saturday 
Grange-over-Sands: 2.45 p.m. Vicarage, Flookburgh. 
Speaker: Rev. H. Stead. Grange Peace Group. 


Leeds: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Woodhouse 
Lane. Yorkshire Area PPU Meeting. 


London, N.5: Day of prayer for peace. el oath 
Steenoven Mission Hse., 16 Aberdeen Rd., igh- 
bury. Public meeting. Jim Desormeaux: ‘' The 
Liberty of the Subject." Questions and discussion. 
Crusade of Prayer for World Peace. 


Universal Religion 
Pacifist Fellowship 


Service 3 30pm Sun July 8 
Peace News 
5 Caledonian Rd Kings X. 
Balakrishnan 
“The Message of Love” 


ANYTHING TO SELL, 


BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
3d. a word—minimum 2s. 6d. for each small ad. 
WRITE YOUR AD. HERE—one word in each space 


2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


3s. 9d. 


5s. 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd., 


§ Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Please insert my ad. in next............ issue(s). 


l enclose P.O. value................0000 


ADDRESSG.............ccscceessccereereeeees 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWiss Cottage 4904. 


Michael Randle: Everything O.K. here. Will 
here for a short time. How are things with you ? 
Pat and Terry. 


cf 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country, All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity leaflets available free. Please write : Circula- 
tion Manager, Peace News, 5S Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


Christmas card packaging for 

annual Peace News fund-raising work. Helpers 

urgently wanted, 9.30 a.m. - 6 p.m., some evenings, 

or could do at home in London area. 5 Caledonian 
48. 


Literature 


Libraries bought : politics, economics, world affairs. 
RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6 


Plymouth: PFC Day School. Speakers include 
Prof. H. D. Dickinson: ‘' Need Disarmament Cause 
Unemployment ? "’ Details: Gerald Barker, 
Burnham Park Rd., Peverell, Plymouth. 


£ 


Preston : 3 p.m. Unitarian Church, Percy St. PPU 
N.W. Area Mtg. 5 p.m. Speakers: N. R. Bala- 
krishnan, Bernard Fletcher. 7 p.m. Market Square, 
Open-air Mtg. PPU 


7-8 July, Sat-Sun 


Cambridge 1 Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Jesus Lane. Inter- 
National Action Conference. Details: M,  Ash- 
burner, Churchill College, Cambridge. C'ttee of 100. 


7-14 July, Sat-Sat 


Haywards Heath, Sussex: ‘‘ Elfinsward." 
Conference. Arch. T. D. Roberts, S.J., Bish. 
Ambrose Reeves, John Rae, Denis Hayes, Sybil 
Morrison, Rev. Paul Oéestreicher. Chair: Rev. 
pancls Neel Fee: £9 5s. APF, 29 Gt. James 
t.. WC, 


8 July, Sunday 


Loadon, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, Caledonian 
Rd., King's Cross. Balakrishnan: ‘‘ The Message 
of Love."' Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. 


London, W.1: 3 ies Assemble in Waterloo Place, 
foot of Lr. Regent St., for poner parade ending at 
St. Martin-in- the- Fields’ at about 5.15 p.m. ID. 


Nottingham : Day School : 
of 100.""_ 10.30 am. - 6.15 p :m. Co-Op. Education 
Centre, Brose St. | Maurice Rardinen ‘The State 
and the mb ‘*; John Timson : “* Why Constitu- 
tional Action is not Enough "*; John McKenzie : 
‘* The Monveleak Method."* Questions and discus- 
sion. pee session. 2s. 6d. day. Details: M 
Bardiger ‘4 Sunnyhill Ave., Derby. 


9 July, Monday 

-m. Friends’ Centre, Ship SM. Mervyn 
eas and Foreign Affairs." CND. 
10 July, Tuesday 


Bideford: 7.30 p.m. Town Hall. 
Ronald Blackburn. CND. 


Speaker: Rev. 


11 July, Wedneniey 


London, N.W.2:1 7.30 p.m. Anson Hall, Chichele 
Rd. (Underground Stn.: Willesden Grn.). 
Gromyko and other international speakers. 


12 July, Thursday 


London, E.11;: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hee., Bush 
d., Leytonstone. Musical evening given by Wan- 
stead High School Musical Group. PPU. 


13-15 July, Fri-Sun 


Oxford: St. Hugh's College. 
the Pathogenesis of War. 


2 


st 


F<] 


Nigel Calder, Prof. Oliver Zangwill, Mr. Mervyn 
Jones, Prof. R. C, Oldfield and Prof. A. R. Luria. 
Details: MAPW Conference Sec., Mrs. Edwards, 
“* Downside,"' Park Prewett, Basingstoke, Hants. 


13 July, Friday 


Letchworth : 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse. Ronald 
paket. “Unilateralism and Political Action." 


14 July, Poca 

Lendoa, N.W.2: 2.30 p.m. outaide Co-op. Store, 
bottom end of Kilburn High Rd Assemble for 
Poster Parade. CND. 


Londos, W.1: 3 p.m. Manette St. Open-air meet- 
ing. Y saree Richard Headicar. 4.30-5.30 Poster 
arade. 


rsestag Assemble 2.30 p.m. R'way Stn. for march. 


Southport 1 3-5 p.m. and 6-7.30 p.m. Pier Entrance. 
Open-air meetings. CND. 


15 July, Sunday 


Tynemouth: Assemble 2.30 p.m. at Priory, end of 
Front St., for march to Whitley Bay, and open-air 
meeting on the links. CND. 


18 July, Wednesday 


Londor, N.9: 8 nm. sub el ME Ch. Halli. Lr. 
Fore St. ‘‘ Free Speech."’ PPU. 


19 July, Thursday 


Letchworth : 7.30 p.m. St. Margaret's. Broadway. 


Housmaans 
(the P.N. booksellers} can supply promptly any book 


Books on everything to everywhere 


in print. Mail order service to all parts of the 
world. Book tokens issued and exchanged. See our 
large stock of books, paper backs, peace literature, 
stationery, greetings cards, etc. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King's Cross, London, Nl. (TER. 8248.) 


Contact—a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months 8s, 9d. 12 months 17s, 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Holiday Accommaoadation 


Welsh-Shropshire Border. ‘Bryn Tanat"' Guest 
House, Llansantffraid, Montaceieryabire: Delighnn 
grounds. Peace with comfort W. Holland brochure. 


Accommodation Wanted 


CND pacifist requires reasonable London flat from 
July 14. Helen Whitman, 23 Regina Drive, Walsall. 


Urgent. Cheap room wanted near Euston for new 
staff member (male). Ring EUSton 1377 or write 
World Peace Brigade, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


21-28 July, Sat-Sat 


Borth: Summer Holiday Conference at Pantyfed- 

wen. Evening discussions on areas of tension. 

Speakers on South Africa, Arab Union and Israel, 

ape Details: Gen Sec. PPU, 6 Endsleigh St., 
sh 


£9 


22 July, Sunday 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd.. King's Cross. Devi Prasad, WRI: ‘' War and 
Religion.’’ Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. 


28 July, Saturday 


Southport : 3-5 p.m. and 6-7.30 p.m, Pier Entrance. 
Open-air meetings. D. 


29 July-4 Aug, Sun-Sat 


Copenhagen, Deamark: WRI Study Confereace : 
““ Resistance in Europe - the Emergence of Cival 
Disobedience."" ‘* Breidablik,"’ Vejlesovej 41, Holte, 
Conference fee £1, plus 25s. per day. Full ‘details : 
Sec., WRI, 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


30 July- 3 Aug, Mon-Fri 


Oxford: St. Ahore College. Oxfam, Conference : 
‘* Asia - Freedom from Hunger.” 


31 July, Tuesday 
London, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
erin Meeting. Business, future plans, discussfony. 


7-9 September, Fri-Sun 


Sheffield 10; Conference of he on Want Groups. 
Stephenson Hall, Oakhotme R Speakers: Regi. 
nald Prentice, M.P., Donald Groom phe ciee bp 
skell. Fee: £2. Send 108. booking 
C. J. Stoneham, 27 Sterndale Phe Sumit af 
before July 28. 


6-7 October, Sat-Sun 


Southport: PPU N.W. area week-end Conference, 
pene to Llew Lloyd, 25 Derwent Ave., Prescot, 
ncs 


Every day 


Coatinvoss day and might picket at US Embaaay, 
Grosvenor Sq.. until tests at Posters at 
icket line. All ena Ella Morgan, LAN 3050. 
lys Mercer. MAI 9777, LR CND TER 0284. 


SPs 


Greater London: Listen to the Voice of Nuchar 
Disarmament after BBC TV close down. 


Every week 


Saturdays 


Grevaean Trinity School of Sir John Whitgif, High 
St. — manning a bookstall, leafleting. 10 a.m.-5$.45 
pm. YCND. 


Londoa, W.11; Golborne Rd, off Portoballo 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstal! in Market. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 


st irate po -Tyme: Bigg Market, Peace Newa 
rs 


selling. He urgently needed to extend werk. 
‘Phone Michael Worrall 36387. 

Orpington: 9.30 am. - 530 p.m, High S&. (or. 
W. H. Smith's), Manning bookatall, leaficting 
Sundays 

Nottingham : 7-9p.m. Slab . Theo 
in “ Flying Horse Hotel ti 10 p.m. “Speakers 


and leafletera welcome each week. CND. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London : Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1. Work 
camps take place every week-end to hetp old and 
handicapped people in the slums of London. ‘Phone 
BIS 9112. IVS. 


Thursdays 


Ediabargh : 7.30 p.m. The Partisan, 46 Victoria Se 
Work party meets to address envelopes. make 
posters, etc. CND. 


Hse., Bush 
n), £.10 and Ett Group PPU. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Rd. (near Green Mai 
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THE ANATOMY OF THE TELEGRAPH 


The Daily Telegraph on June 22 and 23 
published two articles purporting to be the 
work of a Mr. Colin Welch. In_ these 
articles he discussed, under the title The 
Anatomy of CND, “the people, the aims, 
and the methods of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament and its offspring the 
Committee of 100.” 

It seemed fitting that, in return, a study 
should be made of the Daily Telegraph, 
using as far as possible the actual words of 
Mr. Welch’s articles. Certain changes were, 
of course, necessary: for example, CND 
becomes the Daily Telegraph, the Com- 
mittee of 100 becomes the Sunday Tele- 
graph, The only other changes are as 
follows : 


young people 
Canon Collins 


middle-aged people 
Peter Simple 


the bomb the workers 
Communism Freemasonry 
1960 1961 


revolutionary reactionary. 


get all your books, pamphlets and 
stationery from 


nlousmans 


5 Caledonian Rd 
3mins from Kings Cross 

London NI 
Speedy mail order service 

Send sae for lists 


available again 
nuclear testing 
andthearmsrace 


adam roberts 


price 6d post 3d 

5s doz post free 

keep up the protest 
order further supplies now 


nCUSMANS 


Peace News booksellers 
5 Caledonian road London NI 


progressive loudspeaker service 
anything from a hand megaphone 
to Trafalgar Square! microphones 
loudspeakers amplifiers batteries 
sales and hire Eric Waiker 
154 Corbyn st N4 ARC 7200 


ANARCHI 
STCINEM 
A Anarchist Cinema 


by Alan Lovell 
Peace News film critic 
and lecturer for the 
British Film Institute. 
published in conjunction with 
the current season at the 
National Film Theatre 
price 2s. post 3d. including 
programme for the season. 


Peace News 
5 CaledonianrdLondonNi 
or from your bookseller 


Here then is: 
The anatomy of the 


Telegraph: Part 1 


What is the Daily Telegraph ... . 2? Pre- 
siding over all is . . . Peter Simple, tall, 
toothy and articulate, with a large flexible 
mouth... . 

The Daily Telegraph eludes . 
precise definition. It is formless, 
boundless and inchoate, a mood, a style, 
rather than a hard fact. Its structure is that 
of the amoeba, invertebrate and _fissi- 
parous. ... 

In 1961. amoeba-like, it split in two. The 
Daily Telegraph branched out into the Sun- 
day Telegraph. Here the middle-aged 
people can shout .. . and really let their 
hair down . . . here the reactionary im- 
pulses latent throughout the Daily Tele- 
graph can find expression without com- 
promising the . . . whole. 

Relations between the two branches are 
often thought to be distant or non-existent. 


Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The one is still a part of the other: all 
members of the Sunday Telegraph are 
members of the Daily Telegraph (not vice 
versa, of course). People float easily and 
naturally between the two... . 


The Daily Telegraph never speaks of its 
offspring without pride and admiration. 
There is even a note of envy in its utter- 
ances, as though the Sunday Telegraph 
were only doing what the Daily Telegraph 
would do if it dared. 


Part 2 


Are the Daily Telegraph and the Sunday 
Telegraph infiltrated, or even dominated, by 
Freemasonry ? Those who ask this sort of 
question must understand fully how diffi- 
cult it is to answer. 

Freemasonry is in essence only a certain 
outlook, not much easier to define than any 
other, shading off imperceptibly at the edges, 
like others, inte different outlooks. The 
difficulty of knowing who is and who is not 
a Freemason is increased, moreover, by the 
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fact that Freemasons do not invariably tell 
the truth, 

. . . Freemasonry has become repulsive to 
almost everybody. Its natura} recruits, 
those middle-aged people who think as it 
does, are therefore ashamed to join it. 
Searching round for some other way of 
overthrowing society, many end up in the 
Telegraph, especially in the Sunday Tele- 
graph, 

Here they find others of the same mind. 
For all these people agitation against the 
workers is little more than the means to 
other ends - these ends: the mobilisation 
of masses, especially of middle-aged people 
ae the creation through chaos of a 
potentially reactionary situation. 

Those who have joined the Telegraph for 
kicks, or because they just don’t like the 
workers, would hardly recognise . . . the 
purposes, both sinister and absurd, they 
have been made to serve. The more fools 
they. 

Is Peter Simple aware of all that goes on ? 
In private, I hear, he is, and is worried to 
death about it. 


Transport House attacks again 


Now purge hits Young Socialists 


Fnistrated in its attempt to make Bertrand 
Russell behave or get out, the Labour Party 
machine is still attempting to make its other 
enfant terrible, the Young Socialist move- 
ment, fall in with the party line. It has 
done this without consulting the Young 
Socialists themselves, and Transport House 
has created a new precedent in autocracy 
by refusing to summon the National Com- 
mittee of the Young Socialists once since 
the YS conference last Easter. 


The attack on the YS has been three- 
pronged: five weeks ago the National Exe- 
cutive of the Labour Party proscribed Keep 
Left, and though many opposed the pro- 
scription, Keep Left had few mourners; 


Pentagon ‘vigil 
of conscience’ 


The first-ever civil disobedience demonstra- 
tion at the Pentagon took place on Satur- 
day, June 22, at the end of the three peace 
walks to Washington from Chicago, Ten- 
nessee, and New Hampshire (all more than 
700 miles from Washington). 

At about 7.30 a.m. around 30 demonstrators 
began an all-day vigil at the Pentagon, and 
defied a newly-made restriction prohibiting 
a picket at the front entrance. The Penta- 
gon backed down on its new restriction, and 
only later arrested the vigillers when they 
defied another newly-made restriction 
against leafleting. 

During the morning Edward Gormley, a 
computer programmer for the USAF at the 
Pentagon, and father of six children, 
joined the picket line after announcing that 
be no longer felt able to work for the 
Defence Department. He and three others 
decided to walk into the Pentagon at 10 
a.m, to establish a vigil of conscience at the 
heart of America’s military might. 

He and two others managed to enter the 
building before they were arrested. In all 
16 people were arrested during the demon- 
stration, and after being charged for “ creat- 
ing a npisance ” were released on bail. Two 
immediately returned to the Pentagon, and 
were then arrested for keeps. Robert 
McNamara, US Secretary of Defence, 
watched directly much of the goings on 
below from his second floor window. 


At White House, too 


On June 25, 450 peace walkers from the 
Church of the Brethren held an eight-hour 
vigil at the White House and the State De- 
partment. Members of this traditionally 
pacifist church came from across the country 
to join in the walk and to talk with legisla- 
tors regarding alternatives to the arms race. 
Official delegations met with heads of con- 
gressional committees related to disarma- 
ment and foreign affairs and with officials 
at the White House and the State Depart- 
ment. 


though not dominated by communists, it 
had defended the Russian tests last autumn 
and undoubtedly reflected only a minority 
opinion in the Young Socialist movement. 


At the same time George Brown’s organisa- 
tion sub-committee decided to “ investigate” 
Young Guard, without ever informing the 
editorial board of Young Guard of the pre- 
cise charges being levelled against their 
paper, so that the accused had no chance to 
defend themselves. Young Guard is indis- 
putably the most democratic paper within 
the YS, since the official paper, New 
Advance, is kept on a very tight rein by 
Transport House. Although Young Guard, 
which has a circulation of about 3,000, 
makes quite clear its support for unilateral 
disarmament, nationalisation under workers’ 
control, votes at 18, etc., its pages are open 
house to a variety of opinions and it holds 
regular readers’ meetings which any YS 
member is welcome to attend. It is these 
meetings which elect the editorial board of 
the paper. In its five weeks of investiga- 
tions Transport House seems to have found 
nothing but the flimsiest evidence against 
Young Guard, and the smear that it is a 
fellow-travelling or Trotskyist paper could 
hardly be further from the truth. The other 
charge, that it influenced the YS Confer- 
ence by holding a meeting the evening 
before the conference opened, is a gross 
distortion. The Young Guard meeting on 
Good Friday was an open meeting, which 
any one could attend, at which about 100 
people were present. No resolutions about 
voting tactics were passed. and the meeting 
was of exactly the same character and type 
as the numerous eve-of-conference meetings 
which invariably preceed the Labour Party 
conferences, It is not surprising, therefore, 


that Young Guard, \ike Bertrand Russell, 
appears to have found a few friends on the 
Labour National Executive who are un- 
willing to see Transport House so flagrantly 
abuse the powers which it enjoys. 


The third prong of the attack on the Young 
Socialists is against the democratically- 
elected National Committee of the Young 
Socialists, which is being purged before it 
has even been allowed to meet. Seven 
members of the twelve-man committee were 
hauled before a special sub-committee of 
Labour’s NEC three weeks ago for investi- 
gations, and were interviewed separately. 
Of these only one was cleared, two have 
been asked to give assurances about future 
activities, and four have been suspended 
from the YS executive committee pending 
further investigations into their activities. 
Although three of those suspended appear 
to have connections with the proscribed 
Keep Left, the fourth has no connections 
whatever with that paper or with any other 
proscribed organisation. The more drama- 
tic affair of the Old Socialist, Bertrand 
Russell, has tended to obscure the way in 
which the Labour Party machine is attempt- 
ing to break up and demoralise any spirit 
of independence or democracy in the 
Young Socialist movement. Transport 
House, by showing once again its contempt 
for party members who are prepared to 
think for themselves, is rapidly earning the 
contempt of Labour's most active 
workers. 

On July 22 Tribune is organising a meeting 
at which members of the National Com- 
mittee of the Young Socialists will be able 
to state their case. It will be at Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria at 
2.30 p.m. 


Smoke or sanity 


Millions of pounds literally go up in smoke 
or for advertising more smoke, but billions 
go to destructive weapons threatening life 
and sanity. 

Friends of Peace News might perhaps link 
Sapieg items of expenditure and draw a 
moral. 


Take smoking as one form of indulgence. 
Only the other day a psychiatrist was advis- 
ing as a help to overcoming the habit that 
we should pile up the coins or notes we 
save. This appeal is not addressed to the 
sort of person who would do thats in fact, 
I don’t believe that there are many such 
folk. 

I do suggest the example of a man I know 
who does help Peace News out of his 
savingy on cigarettes. There could hardly 
be a better investment. 


The money if sent directly to some charity 
would, of course, help. But the world’s real 
needs today are those of the have-not 
countries where the only capital capable of 
the big effect needed is in the same range 
as the astronomical billions now being 


spent hour by hour on weapons of destruc- 
tion. 

Peace News has already gone a long way 
in the attack on that lunatic position, It 
now needs the nuclear warhead - more 


money. 
ARCHBISHOP ROBERTS, 


total since February | 


£949 


contributions this week £15 13 0 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annestey Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London NI 
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Editorial 


Two cheers for Pilkington 


If it had no other merits at all, the Pilking- 
ton Report would be welcome for the 
controversy it has caused. What was 
previously the preserve of a few academics 
has suddenly become front page news. 

But the report is not simply controversial; 
it is a valuable book about broadcasting, 
both as a work of reference and for its 
statement of the potentialities of the 
medium. The committee condemns com- 
mercial television and its belief in “ giving 
the public what it wants” “No one can 
say he is giving the public what it wants, 
unless the public knows the whole range of 
possibilities which television can offer and, 
from this range, chooses what it wants to 
see. . . . The subject matter of television 
is to be found in the whole scope and 
variety of human awareness and_ experi- 
ence.” 

ITV fails to do this because the programme 
companies depend for their profits on 
advertising revenue. Advertisers are at- 
tracted by a mass audience which can only 
be held by an appeal to those interests all 
viewers have in common; any attempt to 
extend their experience is likely to lead to 
smaller audiences and the loss of adver- 
tising. The whole weight of commercial 
television is therefore against experiment 
and the serious discussion of vital issues. 
One of the vital issues the companies have 


Boleslaw Sullik 


refused to discuss seriously is the Pilking- 
ton Report itself. Mr, Peter Cadbury, of 
Westward Television, reacted by burning 
Sir Harry Pilkington in effigy. Roy Thom- 
son, who owns almost all the shares in 
Scottish Television, called the report “* com- 
pletely biassed, socialistic and unrealistic.” 
“ Pilkington Tells The Public To Go To 
Hell ” was the headline in the Daily Mirror. 
(The Mirror group owns 26 per cent of 
ATV). There could be no better proof of 
the irresponsibility and dishonesty of those 
who control most of the country’s press and 
television. 


By contrast, the committee find that the 
BBC, in spite of minor faults, has generally 
planned and produced programmes of a 
high standard. Here the report is much 
Jess convincing. There is far less difference 
in the quality of programmes put out by 
the BBC and ITV than the committee 
suggests. 


In fact, their praise for the virtues of the 
BBC Jooks like special pleading. They fail 
to apply the same rigorous analysis to the 
BBC as they do to ITV. If they had they 
might have found as much that was trivial 
and vulgar on one channel as the other. 


They also fail to question the paternalistic 
principles on which the BBC is based. Pre- 
cluded by their terms of reference from 


recommending the abolition of the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority, they have 
done their best to turn the ITA into a 
commercial version of the BBC. What they 
want is a government appointed authority 
competing with the BBC, planning pro- 
grammes and controlling advertisements. In 
a sense this gets the worst of both worlds, 
since we would then have both advertising 
and paternalism. 


The committee’s terms of reference allowed 
them to recommend whether additional 
services should be provided by any organ- 
isation other than the BBC and the ITA. 
This they did not do because “ other organ- 
isations ’ meant to them commercial organ- 
isations. For this reason they recommend 
that the third channel should be given to 
the BBC, They did not consider alter- 
natives to state-owned and commercial tele- 
vision: channels run by universities, trade 
unions or producers, i.e, producers’ co- 
operatives, or subscriber supported pro- 
grammes as described in the article on local 
radio in the May 25 issue of Peace News. 


But, in spite of these reservations, the Pil- 
kington Report is the best we could reason- 
ably hope for. It has opened up a debate 
on an issue which directly concerns every- 
one in this country and to which we shall 
return, 


Impressions and doubts 


By what standards should one judge a 
serious TV play? The unending flood of 
bad plays and films has dulled and con- 
fused our critical faculties. We are all 
affected in varying degrees. It is almost 
impossible not to adjust oneself to the 
general level. One does it simply by 
making fine distinctions between produc- 
tions, which are all, in various ways, 


equally bad and false. 


This resigned compliance can be disturbed 
by a rare appearance of a truly serious 
work, dramatising a real and crucial] pro- 
blem in intensely personal terms. But a 
work of this sort demands to be approached 
on its own level. To accord it generalised, 
unqualified praise is an evasion. And yet 
one can easily appear to be unfair to a 
production outstanding in its context. 


David Mercer’s A Climate of Fear, pre- 
sented by the BBC on June 22, is most cer- 
tainly a TV play worthy of serious critical 
consideration. Having rashly promised to 
review it, I now find myself in a curiously 
defensive position. I know nothing of 


Peace News Staff 


A new secretary to the editorial department 
is needed. The work is hard, exacting, 
sometimes tedious, but provides an opport- 
unity to play a key role in the international 
movement served by the paper. The post 
provides a wide variety of work and 
demands meticulous care with filing and 
general office routine. Shorthand typing 
is required. 


David Mercer’s previous work. A Climate 
of Fear turns out to be the second part of 
a trilogy, with some of its characters appar- 
ently established in the first part, Where the 
Difference Begins. To judge it out of its 
context on the strength of a single viewing 
with all the usual homely distractions, may 
seem arrogant. But all I can do is to set 
down my immediate impressions and doubts 
and wait for the other part of the trilogy, 
prepared to reconsider. 

In form A Climate of Fear is very much a 
television play. It consists of a series of 
conversations in various settings, with very 
little visual action. It centres on a family 
of four: the father was a working class 
scholarship boy who rose to become a 
nuclear physicist, and got himself a “ posh” 
wife; their grown-up children, Colin and 
Frances, are actively involved in civil dis- 
obedience. There is also a friend of the 
family, a university lecturer, who lives with 
his working class father. In the ensuing 
conflict between the generations mother 
shifts her position and joins her children in 
their protest. She is the real pivot of the 
drama, being the only dynamically con- 
ceived character, caught up in a profound 
moral dilemma. But in a series of soul 
searchings, analyses and cross-analyses prac- 
tically everybody is revealed as desperate 
and empty, hiding a painful sense of per- 
sonal failure. 

And here my doubts start crowding in on 
me. I like the fact that David Mercer does 
not present the case against the bomb in 
directly political terms, but attempts to 
show instead the emptiness and futility of 


life in contemporary Britain, and relates 
this to fear destroying all human relation- 
ships. But the sense of despair in A 
Climate of Fear seems so extreme and all- 
embracing that it really destroys the play’s 
purpose. The only symbols of full and 
rich life are the mythical grandfather - an 
ardent socialist of the old type, and the 
father of the lecturer, another echo of old 
Tevolutionary socialism, joyfully looking 
forward to his forthcoming visit to Mos- 
cow, This seeming nostalgia for the time 
when left wing convictions were reward- 
ingly simple offers, of course, no solution. 
Ultimately it is little more than a socialist 
variation on the “ noble savage” theme. 


It may be that the despair was further 
exaggerated by the producer. In the 
“documentary” scenes of the Trafalgar 
Square demonstration Bertrand Russell is 
seen speaking to a circle of starry-eyed 
listeners, Later there is a glimpse of an 
interview with George Clark, with the suc- 
cess of the demonstration assessed in what 
seem conventional political terms. The 
scenes are in themselves ambiguous, but 
they lead up to Colin’s and his mother's 
final desperate, hysterical outburst while 
they are being taken away in a Black 
Maria. It makes the demonstration seem 
futile. Objectively, it seems just another 
part, another aspect of the same horrible 
world. For the characters involved in it, it 
seems a desperate way of compensating for 
their own sense of personal inadequacy. 
The sit-down becomes a private gesture of 
several rather self-centred and unhappy 


people. 


THIS 


IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Senator Kennedy .. 


“ There is no amount of radiation so small 
that it has no ill effects on anybody. There 
is actually no such thing as a minimum 
permissible dose. Perhaps we are talking 
about only a very small number of indivi- 
dual tragedies - the number of atomic age 
children with cancer, the new victims of 
Icukaemia, the damage to skin tissues here 
and reproductive systems there - perhaps 
these are too small to measure with 
statistics. But they nevertheless loom very 
large indeed in human and moral terms, 
Moreover, there is still much that we do 
not know - and too often in the past we 
have minimised these perils and shrugged 
aside these dangers only to find that our 
estimates were faulty and the real dangers 
were worse than we knew.” - Senator John 
F, Kennedy, November 2, 1959. 


. . President Kennedy 


“The (contamination) hazard is not present 
and will not be present from our tests. 
Quite obviously, if tests are carried out for 
a long period of time all over the world 
this will become an increasingly serious 
problem, It is not today, however, and 
there is no health hazard here in this 
country, nor will there be, from our tests.” 
Fo ea John F, Kennedy, June 27, 
2. 


Sir W. Churchill 


“Sir W. Churchill gets out of bed.” 
Headline in The Times, July 2. 


Saint Harry Truman 


Ex-President Harry Truman, who in 1945 
authorised the A-bomb raids on Japan, de- 
clared recenuy in a speech at Charleston: 
“The bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
saved the lives of 250,000 Japanese.” They 
should be grateful. 


Improvement 


A recent issue of the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Civil Defence Organisation de- 
scribes “an important item of equipment ” 
developed by German scientists: a pro- 
tective mask for civilian use in a nuclear 
war, In comparison with the old gas 
mask of the second world war,” the de- 
scription runs, “ the new model has notable 
Improvements. The improved version gives 
the wearer the aspect of a frightful insect 
with its faceted eyes and blunt snout... .” 


Cold War medal 


A new medal for hazardous duty in the 
“cold war” has been struck, it was an- 
nounced in Washington on June 27, It will 
be awarded to thousands of US Servicemen 
for service during various crises in Berlin, 
Formosa, Lebanon, Quemoy, Matsu, Laos, 
the Congo, and South Vietnam. 


No substitute 


“During the coming fiscal year the US 
plans to spend close to 15,000,000,000 
dollars on its nuclear weapons to assure 
their adequacy. For what this money buys 
there is no substitute.” US Secretary of 
Defence, Robert S. McNamara, at “Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, on June 16. 


In one easy lesson 


“There is a simple test to decide who is, 
and who is not, a genuine progressive The 
only effective force for progress in this 
country at this moment is the Labour Party. 
Those who support the Labour Party, in 
spite of its manifold faults, and who work 
for the return of a Labour Government, are 
progressive. Those who try to divide the 
party, and who spare no effort to deni- 
grate its leaders, are not progressive.” - 
David Marquand in The Spectator, June 29, 
1962. 
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Electioneering 
in Canada 


BLOWN 
BY 
THE WIND 


Hans Sinn 


The Canadian elections have left the 
Diefenbaker government with 116 seats and 
an unworkable majority, increased the 
Liberals to 99, put the ominous force of 
Social Credit into the balance of power 
with 30 seats, and given the remaining 19 
to the New Democratic Party. 


A government short of a working majority 
is nothing new in Canadian election history. 
When the Progressive Conservatives halted 
20 years of uninterrupted Liberal rule in 
1957 by the small margin of seven seats, 
the new Prime Minister, John Diefenbaker, 
did not need long to decide on an early re- 
election. Taking his unexpected victory as 
a hint from the public to try again and to 
come out strong with new and daring ideas, 
the PM dreamed up his “vision” of a 
new Canadian dimension: the development 
of Canada’s vast and sparsely settled north. 
With this “vision” and his proposals for 
a new and independent Canada - to be 
initiated by a transfer of 15 per cent of 
Canada’s imports from the US to Britain - 
Diefenbaker stormed the country in the 
1958 re-election. After the dust had settled 
the Tories had gathered a record majority 
of 208 seats out of a total 265, reduced the 
Liberals from 105 to 49, slashed the NDP 
from 25 to 8, and wiped out the 19 Social 
Creditors. 


Today, once more the strongest party, yet 
still 33 seats short of an overall majority, 
the Tories cannot hope to repeat their spec- 
tacular success of 1958. The unkept 
promises of Diefenbaker have become a 
byword in Canada. The Diefenbaker 
“vision” did nothing but benefit a few 
businessmen in the south leaving the north 
as empty as ever. US ownership of Cana- 
dian industries and resources has risen 
above 55 per cent. Imports from the US 
have increased. The British are still waiting 
for the promised 15 per cent of the Cana- 
dian import business, and now, preparing 
to join the European Common Market, are 
quick to point out to the Tories that if 
seven-tenths of Canada’s exports to Britain 
will be adversely affected as a result of 
losing her Commonwealth preferential 
tariffs, this is largely Canada’s own fault. 
Canada still has chronic unemployment 
which averages 6.3 per cent (and which has 
been as high as 11.5 per cent in winter and 
has never dropped below 5 per cent in 
summer) in spite of Diefenbaker’s promise 
that “no Canadian shall suffer from un- 
employment under a Conservative govern- 
ment.” 


In view of these facts, together with a 
Liberal record which is just as bad, neither 
of the two old parties can seriously hope 
to gain a working majority from an early 
re-election. Yet while the prospects for the 
Tories and Liberals are bad, the prospects 
for the Canadian nation are worse. For, 
seemingly from nowhere, a new political 
force has entered the field - the Social 


Credit Party, which now holds the balance 
of power. 


Up till now Social Credit, with its platform 
of cockeyed monetary reforms linked with 
religious revivalism. has only been able to 
appeal to the petty bourgeoisie and would- 
be-rich of British Columbia and Alberta 
where Social Credit have formed the govern- 
ment for some years. But in the latest elec- 
tions French Canadian Quebec has come 
into the picture. Of the new Social Credit 
MPs 26 come from the rural and small 
town constituencies of Quebec province, 
two from British Columbia, and two from 
Alberta. The force behind the Quebec MPs 
is predominantly that of the old Union 
Nationale, which, after 16 years of corrupt 
and tyrannical rule in Quebec, was ousted 
in 1960 by the Liberals. The Liberals under 
their vigorous Premier Lesage carried out 
far-reaching social reforms, such as the 
division of Church and School, and reor- 
ganisation of the police force and other 
government agencies, and they are deter- 
mined to regain public control over 
Quebec’s natural resources which had 
dropped to nearly 10 per cent. Union 
Nationale was all but broken up by this, 
but has now managed to enter the federal 
field through Social Credit. 

In its present strategic position Social 
Credit can do much damage to an 
already unstable Canada. Social Credit 
Premier Bennet of British Columbia, who 
had a strong hand in the Quebec elections, 
has already announced his intention to go to 
Ottawa and get what he wants, which 
means, among other things, ratification of 
the Columbia River Treaty. As a 
gamble, Bennet has sold out the water 
power development of BC’s Columbia 
River to the American Kaiser Corporation. 
If completed, this deal would seriously 
threaten the long range industrial develop- 
ment of British Columbia. 

In essence Social Credit policy is nothing 
but an amplification of past and present 
Canadian policy: sell out to any comer, 
mainly to the US, rather than develop on 
your own with some controlled outside 
help. Both Liberals and Tories are past- 
masters at this game, and only last year the 
Diefenbaker government forced the resig- 
nation of the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, James E. Coyne, for consistently 
and publicly resisting the sell-out of 
Canada’s economic potential. 

But now that the shoe is on the other foot 
and the old parties are encountering a force 
which is more blatant in its greed and self- 
aggrandisement, the first cries of ‘ black- 
mail” and “ doom of the Canadian nation” 
are being heard. Said Hugh Martin, Liberal 
organiser for British Columbia, on election 
night: “The spectre of an evil alliance of 
the remnants of Union Nationale and the 
funny money people and the Social 
Crediters in Quebec becoming a serious 
threat to Canadian politics is enough to 


make one shudder. This is how all danger- 
ous rightest movements began their jack- 
booted march to power. In BC my belief 
is that the Social Credit movement is a 
dying cause, reaching further and further 
into the field of autocracy and violent un- 
Canadian concepts. They have combined 
the worst aspects of extreme rightism and 
extreme leftism, and I would suggest that 
Canada would do well to firmly resolve to 
cut out this cancer before it grows too 
big.” 

So far neither the Liberals nor the Tories 
have put forward any concrete proposals 
for getting control of a situation which they 
have allowed to deteriorate over many years. 
On the contrary, it may be that Diefen- 
baker, rather than face defeat in an early 
re-election, will come to an understanding 
with Social Credit and thus add the last 
drop which could sink the Canadian ship. 
If this should happen, one can only hope 
that the Social Crediters will be so un- 
reasonable in their demands that the Torics 
simply could not comply, and that in their 
frustration they will bring down the govern- 
ment at the first opportunity. 


Although both Liberals and Social Crediters 
say that they favour an early re-election, 
there is only one party which really stands 
to gain and, with it, Canada. For most 
experts the great upsurge of Social Credit 
came as a surprise, for it was expected that 
the NDP would move into a position where 
it would hold the balance of power. Even 
though the NDP is anything but a vigorous 
revolutionary movement and has taken the 
Swedish welfare state as a model for its 
platform, there are points in its programme, 
such as no nuclear arms for Canada and 
recognition of Communist China which, if 
lowered from a strategic position on a 
wavering government, would mean the first 
step towards a sane Canadian policy. 

With 14 per cent of the popular national 
vote (Social Credit had 11 per cent) the 
NDP was able to add 11 seats to its pre- 
vious 8. Ten of the NDP MPs come from 
the 22 federal ridings of British Columbia 
where the NDP received 31.5 per cent of 
the vote (Social Credit 14.2). Conse- 
quently, although the fear must persist that 
Social Credit could advance in an early re- 
election, there is definite hope that a public 
which has now become aware of this danger 
may follow the lead of the “ renegade pro- 
vince ”—BC. 

Ar interesting sidelight: when the election 
returns had come in on June 18 there was 
a distinct note of satisfaction in the voices 
of radio and television commentators when 
they discussed the results for BC. But un- 
fortunately it is not the hired help of tele- 
vision and radio who are making Canadian 
politics, but the large corporations in con- 
junction with a gullible public. Thus it was 
possible for T. C. (Tommy) Douglas, leader 
of the NDP, and until 1961 Premier of the 
province of Saskatchewan, to be defeated 
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in his own riding, Regina City, that is in 
the province which returned Douglas to 
office in 1960 for his fifth consecutive 
term. 

It has been publicly accepted that Douglas's 
defeat was due to the decision to introduce 
in July the Medical Care Plan which, he 
conccived while still Premier of the pro- 
vince, and to the opposition which the 
Medical Association, together with Liberals 
and Tories, have been able to generate 
amongst the public. Even Douglas explains 
his defeat that way. 


Still it appears that the NDP leader, who 
feels very emotional about his Medical 
Plan. has fallen victim to the propaganda 
of his opponents. There is no plausible 
reason why the people of Saskatchewan 
should turn Douglas down now after re- 
electing him overwhelmingly in 1960 in a 
campaign which was fought on exactly that 
issue. Nor does it explain why Saskatche- 
wan with an NDP government did not elect 
a single NDP candidate on June 18. Or 
why the three prairie provinces, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, together 
elected only two candidates each from the 
NDP, Liberal and Social Credit but re- 
turned no fewer than 42 Tories to Ottawa. 
The explanation for this lies obviously not 
in the rejection of the NDP Medical Plan 
but in the $400,000,000 wheat deal the 
Tories concluded last year with China. This 
deal pulled the prairie farmers overnight 
from near bankruptcy, caused by drought 
and an unsaleable surplus, to a position of 
economic well being. This and the pros- 
pects of further and increased sales to 
China made the farmers resistent to any 
change. There can be no doubt that the 
prairies which were declared a disaster area 
in 1960 would, without the Chinese wheat 
deal in 1961, have turned to the NDP as 
they did in the Hungry Thirties. It was in 
Regina in June, 1933, that the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF) (which 
changed its name in 1961 to NDP) was 
founded and its socialist manifesto con- 
ceived. 


The influence of the Chinese wheat deal on 
the outcome of the Canadian elections is a 
minor point which does nothing to change 
the basic pattern of Canadian development. 
It merely emphasises the uncertainty and 
confusion of the Canadian voter who still 
seems to believe he can control his political 
destiny by going once every four years to 
cast his ballot, while in fact he does 
nothing but go where the wind blows him. 


Hans Sinn left Hamburg in 1951 at the age 
of 22 to go to Canada. He returned to 
Germany in 1958 and worked for two years 
in the fledgling German peace movement. 
He then went back to Canada to further the 
peace movement internationally. He now 
works with the Institut fur Geosoziologie 
und Politik in Germany and with the Cana- 
dian peace movement. 
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INDONESIA: THE UNFINISHED 
REVOLUTION 


By the 1970s Indonesia will be the world’s 
fifth largest country in terms of population. 
Her combined land and sea area is as great 
as the land mass of the European continent. 
And, unlike the majority of the newly inde- 
pendent under-developed countries, Indo- 
nesia is rich in those minerals necessary for 
industrialisation. On all three counts, this 
is a nation on the way to becoming a 
“Great Power.” 


But for all her abundant natural advan- 
tages of soil and sub-soil Indonesia has un- 
nerving obstacles to overcome if she is to 
raise perceptibly the living standards of her 
people - 100,000,000 of them by 1965. 
Many of the difficulties - the unbalanced 
export economy, the inadequacy of social 
capital, the shortage of trained and experi- 
enced administrators, teachers and_ tech- 
nicians, for example - are a legacy of Indo- 
nesia’s unusually protracted and painful 
experience of colonialism under the Dutch. 
Thirteen years of independence have done 
nothing to lessen the mutual rancour of 
Holland and her former colony; the dis- 
‘puted status of West Irian is the focus of 
this tension, which distracts and cripples 
like a thorn in the claws of the Indonesian 
. eagle. 


Expelled in 1942 by the Japanese sword, 
the Dutch sought to return after the war 
_behind the British bayonet. The nationalist 
movement, however, had grown immeasur- 
‘ably in strength and determination during 
the occupation, and the allied forces met 
fierce resistance to their attempts to make 
Indonesia once again a land safe for im- 
‘periatism. Three days after the defeat of 
the Japanese, Sukarno, who for twenty 
yeats had been one of the outstanding 
‘leaders of the nationalist movement, had 


‘President Sukarno 
of Indonesia 


proclaimed independence, and he himself 
had become the first President of the Re- 
public. 


In November, 1946, shortly before with- 
drawing, the British, conscious of the 
futility of trying to re-impose colonialism 
by force, persuaded the Dutch to negotiate 
the Linggadjati agreement with the Indo- 
nesian leaders. By it they recognised the 
de facto authority of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia over Java and Sumatra. In the more 
important of the many other islands of the 
archipelago they busied themselves with the 
creation of puppet governments, the build- 
up of their armed forces, and the operation 
of a tight naval blockade of the Republic. 


In July, 1947, Dutch forces attacked the 
Republic in the first of their so-called 
“police actions.” After capturing the more 
profitable areas of Java and Sumatra, they 
accepted a cease fire proposed by the 
United Nations. In January, 1948, the two 
sides signed the Renville agreement by 
which Holland was allowed to retain the 
areas she had seized, pending a plebiscite 
on their future (which was never held). 
The relentless blockade of the Republic 
was now intensified, despite United Nations 
protests. _Hemmed in and short of food 
and medical supplies, the Republic had in 
addition to weather a communist uprising 
in its own ranks, At this point of weak- 
ness the Dutch struck once again and suc- 
ceeded in capturing Sukarno and other 
leaders. 


Against all expectations, however, the Re- 
publican forces not only held the Dutch, 
but succeeded in pushing them back into 
the cities, and throughout Indonesia the 
puppet states crumbled as the people rallied 
to the call of ‘“ merdeka” (freedom). By 


repeated defiance of United Nations orders 
and by the ruthlessness of their forces, the 
Netherlands government alienated world 
public opinion. In Holland support for a 
negotiated settlement was growing; busi- 
Ness interests increasingly recognised that 
peace was an essential prerequisite to sal- 
vaging something of their massive invest- 
ments in Indonesia. 

Finally the Dutch released Sukarno, and at 
the Round Table Conference at the Hague 
in December, 1949, agreement was reached 
on the terms for the transfer of “ complete 
sovereignty over Indonesia” to the Indo- 
nesians “unconditionally and irrevocably.” 


Rearguard action was, however, not yet 
over. By the terms of the agreement the 
Dutch were allowed to retain West Irian 
for one year, during which period its future 
status was to be determined by negotiation. 
The reasons given at the time for its reten- 
tion were, first, that it would act as a 
refuge for those Eurasians who did not 
wish to live in a free Indonesia, and, 
second, that it would help to secure the 
two-thirds majority in the Dutch Parlia- 
ment necessary for ratification of the agree- 
ment, The Indonesians reluctantly 
accepted this condition in order not to 
jeopardise the agreement, 

Economically, the Dutch emerged with 
many concessions, The new Indonesian 
government was saddled with the debt of 
the former Netherlands East Indies, much 
of it incurred by the Dutch during the fight 
against the Republic. The former colonists 
were allowed to retain their monopoly of 
inter-island shipping and privileged posi- 
tions in other important economic sectors. 
Even military interference did not imme- 
diately cease. Apart from an attempted 
“ private enterprise” military coup in Java 
(connived at by the Dutch military com- 
mand), there were repeated attempts to set 
up and maintain puppet governments 
favourable to Dutch interests, especially in 
the eastern islands near West Irian. 

The first of a number of unsuccessful talks 
on the future of the area were held in 
December, 1950. When in the following 
two years further talks also failed, the Indo- 
nesians accused the Dutch of seeking to 
incorporate West Irian in the Netherlands. 
In 1954 Indonesia submitted the issue for 
the first time to the United Nations, but 
failed to achieve the two-thirds majority 
Necessary for the success of their resolu- 
tion calling on the Dutch to re-open nego- 
tiations. The Indonesians unilaterally abro- 
gated the Round Table Agreement in 1956, 
after the breakdown of economic discus- 
sions with the Dutch, and in protest against 
their continued intransigence. Most of the 
heavy debt inherited from the colonial 
administration was repudiated. 

The failure of another resolution in the 
United Nations in 1957 led to communist 
inspired take-overs of Dutch ‘enterprises in 
Indonesia, later ratified by the government 
as “temporary” pending discussions on 
West Irian. Unemployed Dutch nationals 
were compulsorily repatriated, and many 
others began voluntarily to leave. Perhaps 
2,500 Dutch subjects remained, compared 
with the quarter of a million resident before 
the war; in no other part of south-east Asia 
was the ex-colonial power so utterly 
eclipsed in its former colony 

The loss of so many skilled Europeans and 
the inefficiency of the military administra- 
tion of the expropriated estates added to 
the Indonesians’ economic difficulties, as if 
these were not serious enough. Eight years 
of war and neglect had debilitated the 
economy. Economic hardship, maladminis- 
tration and stagnation bred political dis- 
satisfaction, and large-scale rebellions, with 
some external assistance, flared up in 1958 
in Sumatra and Celebes. The communists, 
having recovered rapidly from their debacle 
after the abortive 1948 rising, maintained 
constant pressure on the government over 


West Irian; the PKI (Indonesian Com- 


munist Party) was already the biggest party 
in Indonesia, and the largest communist 
party in the world outside the eastern bloc, 
when Hatta, a moderate, and Vice-President 
until 1956, warned that to “permit West 
Irian to continue indefinitely as a bone of 
contention between Indonesia and _ the 
Netherlands is to afford Communism an 
opportunity to spread in Indonesia.” 

The Netherlands went ahead with their 
plans for guiding West Irian towards “ self- 
determination” under colonial tutelage. 
Troop re-enforcements and “friendly 
visits” of Dutch warships served to pro- 
voke the Indonesian government. In 1960 
diplomatic relations between the countries 
were severed, and communications were 
maintained through Britain and the United 
Arab Republic, Even these flimsy contacts 
were shed in 1961 - leaving a diplomatic 
situation almost unprecedented. In April, 
1961, the Dutch inaugurated the first West 
Irian representative body - the New Guinea 
Council. It was not, of course, fully repre- 
sentative, and the Dutch retained the most 
important powers and offices, 


Two more Indonesian-supported resolutions 
urging the resumption of negotiations failed 
to obtain two-thirds majorities in the 
General Assembly at the end of last year, 
and in December (by coincidence a day 
after the Indian move against Goa) Presi- 
dent Sukarno alerted the people of Indo- 
Nnesia to be ready for general mobilisation 
for the liberation of West Irian. Sukarno, 
his personal power confirmed by the intro- 
duction of “guided democracy” jn 1959, 
has staked his prestige on his pledge to 
return West Irian to Indonesia before the 
end of this year. In the first half of the 
year both sides have been building up their 
forces, and a number of clashes have been 


reported in and around the disputed 
territory. 
President Kennedy, conscious of the 


damage the unsettled dispute inflicts on the 
West, fostered “secret preliminary” talks 
between the Indonesians and the Dutch in 
Washington last March, These, unfortun- 
ately, broke down, the Dutch refusing to 
concede that United Nations trusteeship 
would only be an initial step towards full 
Indonesian sovereignty, preferring to sus- 
tain the possibility of “ self-determination ” 
for people of West Irian. But it now 
appears that proposals advanced by Mr. 
Bunker, a former American ambassador in 
India, who had sat in on the talks, have 
been accepted by the Dutch as the basis for 
negotiations; the Indonesians had already 
accepted them. 

Indonesian exasperation in the case of 
West Irian is understandable. When after 
the war the Dutch changed the name of 
their colony from Netherlands East Indies 
to Indonesia, their description of Indonesia 
took in New Guinea west of 114° E. longi- 
tude (ie., West Irian), and along with the 
Javanese, Balinese, Atchinese, Sundanese, 
Bataks and the other dozen or so main 
ethnical and linguistic groups the inhabi- 
tants of West Irian became Indonesians. 
Indonesia is not alone among nations in 
encompassing more than one racial or 
ethnic group, and the Dutch themselves 
claimed that common existence under their 
rule had “created a sense of Indonesian 
nationality.” 

The Dutch plea for self-determination for 
West Irian sounds cynical and opportunistic 
in the extreme, particularly to Indonesians, 
whose memories are not so short that they 
cannot remember how long and bitterly 
they had to fight for their right to self- 
determination, In that struggle West 
Irianese fought side by side with Indo- 
nesians from other parts of the archipelago. 
Subsequently the Dutch suppressed the 
Irian party for Indonesian Independence 
and jailed or exiled its leaders. 

In Indonesia representatives of West Irian 
participate in all national bodies, and are 
responsible for the) administration of the 
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Last month the United Nations Special 
Committee on Colonialism visited Tangan- 
yika. While the Committee was in Dar-es- 
Salaam submissions were made to it by the 
Northern Rhodesian United National Inde- 
pendence Party and by Michael Scott for 
the World Peace Brigade, Extracts from 
these submissions are printed below, 


World Peace Brigade 


At this point it may be worth while to look 
at some of the powerful industrial and 
economic interests that will inevitably in- 
fluence the political future of Central 
Africa. It has been said that the difference 
between Britain’s policies in East and West 
Africa and those being pursued in South 
and Central Africa is a matter of about 
two thousand million pounds. This sum 
represents approximately the assets of about 
one hundred industrial corporations which 
form an integrated network all over Central 
and Southern Africa. 

These are not engaged in a competitive 
struggle with one another in accordance 
with some supposed principle of free enter- 
prise, but are integrated with one another 
by mutual assistance programmes, should 
one or other group fall on “hard times,” 
as the Gold Producers Committee has in 
South Africa. 

Their direction is extremely efficiently co- 
ordinated by a system of interlocking 
directorships amongst the more powerful 
groups, viz: De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa, British South Africa Company, 
American Metal Climax Corporation, 
Société Générale de Belgique and Union 
Miniére. The names of Harry Oppenheimer 
keep recurring with W. and H. Hochschild 
of the Rhodesian Selection Trust, linked 
with those of Gillet of Union Miniére du 
Haut Katanga and with the familiar figures 
of British conservatism associated with the 
name of the Suez Group - Lord Salisbury, 
Capt. Waterhouse, and Lord Robins. 

With the price of copper dwindling since 
the heyday of 1956, when fabulous divi- 
dends of 100 per cent and 150 per cent and 
in one case, Rokana, 350 per cent were 
being paid, and with the price of gold “ un- 
certain.” it is all the more necessary for 
these corporations to stand together against 
all possible threats to their interests or sup- 
posed interests. The system is working very 
well for these industrialists who by stand- 
ing together are able to influence govern- 


ments such as the USA and UK and Bel- 


gium and gain useful concessions and even 
loans when needed. 


We quote here from a survey* made by 
A. W. Wolfe, a professor of Social Anthro- 
pology at Washington University, St. Louis: 
Aside from interlocking directorates and 
the pattern of subsidiaries, controlling in- 
terests, and substantial interests, integration 
among these companies is also fostered by 
formal agreements with each other and with 
governments, For the most part, rights to 
exploit all minerals are already held by the 
major companies, so that any new company 
must seek permission not from a govern- 
ment but from the team. The diamond in- 
dustry is protected even more than the rest 
by a series of agreements such that all pro- 
ducers in this area sell only through the 
Diamond Corporation and the Diamond 
Trading Company, under the watchful man- 
agement of De Beers Consolidated Mines. 
Even if some diamond-mining company 
were free from financial control of the team 
it would still have to play according to the 
rules or get out, This arrangement reduces 
the effectiveness of “reforms” such as the 
recent action by Tanganyika’s government 
removing from Williamson Diamond (De 
Beers) the exclusive right to all diamond 
exploitation in Tanganyika, By agreement 
with the Portuguese government all 
diamonds in Angola are granted to the 
Companhia de Diamantes de Angola, on 
whose board sit Harry Oppenheimer 
(Anglo-American, etc.) and H. J. Joel (De 
Beers, etc.) and Baron Pierre Bonvoisin 
(Société Générale de Belgique, etc.). 
Another important area of control is the 
transportation system. The Société Générale 
de Belgique controls, through Beceka, the 
railroads in Katanga and Kasai, which are 
important links to the Atlantic and to the 
Indian Ocean from the mineral-rich control 
area. From the Rhodesian Copperbelt the 
most efficient route lies over the Rhodesian 
railway on to the Beceka line through 
Elisabethville to the Angola Border, then 
over the Benguela line through Angola to 
the Atlantic port of Lobito. 

It is worth noting that nationalisation of the 
Rhodesian Railway in 1946 was no affront 
to the team. Through this means rates 
could be kept low while the expenses of 
maintenance and modernisation fell to the 
public budget. When the Rhodesian gov- 
ernment then needed money for the rail- 


*Printed in Toward Freedom, January, 


1962. 


Indonesla continued 


autonomous province of West Irian, though 
the major part of it is not yet in their con- 
trol. The true attitude of the Dutch to 
self-determination should be gauged by an 
examination of their voting record in the 
United Nations, where they have consist- 
ently voted with the colonialist diehards, 
and never with the new nations of Africa 
and Asia on relevant issues. It is hardly 
surprising that the uncommitted countries 
have given almost unanimous support to 
the Indonesian claim. 

In any case, it is generally recognised that 
the grant of independence to a colony car- 
ries with it the right to exercise sovereignty 
within the same boundaries as those within 


which colonial sovereignty operated. Ex- 
ceptions for “ primitive peoples” are open 
to misrepresentation, even if the motives 
are genuine and altruistic. The Burmese 
Tepresentative at the United Nations, speak- 
ing in support of Indonesia, argued that 
there were “certainly no greater grounds to 
justify the retention of a colonial status for 
the people of Irian thaw for the primitive 
people of Burma, The British in Burma 
were wise enough to leave the question of 
the status of all the frontier areas, includ- 
ing the tribal peoples, to the Burmese 
themselves, and not to single out the tribal 
people for separate political treatment.” 

The Communist countries have, predictably, 
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Between eight and ten thousand people gathered for a rally held at Mbeya, near the 
Northern Rhodesian border, on May 12-14, The meeting was called by PAFMECSA 
(Pan African Freedom Movement for East, Central and Southern Africa) in association 
with UNIP and the World Peace Brigade. Those present included Mbiyu Koinange, 
General Secretary of PAFMECSA (on left); Julius Nyerere (second on left), and 


Kenneth Kaunda (centre). 


The face of 
power In 


Central Africa 


way the American government assisted with 
a 40,000,000 dollar loan. The British South 
Africa Company, holding the bonds of the 
railway, has lost not a farthing on the 
affair. 


Their systematic organisation permits the 
Cape-to-Katanga miners to turn every finan- 
cial transaction to their own advantage. 
Aside from the loans already mentioned, 
the American Export-Import Bank has 
loaned more than 100,000,000 dollars to 
gold mining companies in the Union of 
South Africa at the amazingly low rate of 
4 per cent. Some of these loans appear 
bizarre: a 13,000,000 dollar loan to Rand- 
fontein Estates, listed in the Mining Year- 
book as having a capital investment of only 
£4,000,000; loans of millions of dollars to 
subsidiaries of Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa, which then uses its 
own funds to get higher interest rates; or 
the Joan made to Buffelsfontein Mines at 
the rate of 4 per cent even while Buffels- 
fontein has to borrow from “team mate” 
Anglo-American at 6 per cent. One may 
justifiably ask whether it is the purpose of 
the American Export-Import Bank, a 
federal agency, to help finance one of the 
largest financial empires in the world. 


UNIP 


Because of your presence in Dar-es-Salaam 
we can now bring before you petitioners 
who would have been unable to appear 
because of travel costs and passport and 
visa difficulties. We shall also be able to 
add to the record facts concerning past and 
present instances of intimidation and 
brutality instigated by settler elements and 
powerful economic interests. 


When our President, Mr. Kaunda, appeared 
before you in April of this year he 
described in some detail the beatings, shoot- 
ings, looting and other measures of intimi- 
dation and repression to which the Federal 
troops, the Northern Rhodesian authorities 
and hired thugs subjected our people during 
the past year. For this he was called an 
“unmitigated liar” by Sir Roy Welensky 
and other representatives of the United 
Federal Party. 

We have in this room today men who have 
been subjected to torture and theft of their 
property, chased away from their homes 
and denied the elementary rights. Henry 
Kachinga, vice-chairman of the UNIP 
Youth League in the Ndola District of the 
Western Province, was arrested on Nov- 


given unconditional support to the Indo- 
nesian claim. The American government, 
having sensibly swallowed earlier suspicions 
of Sukarno as being too “ pro-communist,” 
and recognising his importance as an inter- 
national elder statesman, has shown itself 
anxious to satisfy the Indonesians. The 


American representative invited to the 
opening ceremony of the New Guinea 
Council ostentatiously and__ significantly 
declined. The British position is compli- 


cated by the fact that Holland is our lead- 
ing backer in the present negotiations over 
entry to the Common Market; on the other 
hand, our trade with Indonesia has been 
growing, and businessmen are coming to 


ember 17, 1961, at 4 p.m. and taken to the 
office of the CID in Ndola and charged 
with arson. After continually denying the 
charge he was threatened by a huge police- 
man. When he attempted to defend himself 
he was handcuffed, burned with cigarette 
butts on the back, burned on the arms by 
copper wire attached to the electricity sys- 
tem, and only managed to escape when his 
own people freed him from the police who 
had brought him back to his house to 
search for documents. 

You have probably noted that Mr. Kaunda 
was not permitted into the Chinsali and 
Abercorn areas last autumn when he was 
finally permitted to go to the Northern 
Province to investigate charges of intimida- 
tion there. Mr. Victor Ng’andu of Chinsali 
is here to tell the Committee not only of 
past intimidation and repression in that 
area, but of the same deplorable conditions 
which are continuing up to the present 
moment, According to Mr, Ng’andu there 
is a certain division within the Chinsali 
District where it is impossible for UNIP to 
operate. 

All the officers of the Party have had to 
hide in the bush and the branch cannot be 
registered; it is impossible, therefore, for 
the people to participate in the coming 
elections. In many parts of the district 
people are afraid to register for fear that 
they will be arrested. Those who are not 
afraid are refused arbitrarily the right of 
registration in many instances even though 
they have the qualifications. Political meet- 
ings are permitted only near the roads and 
the number of meetings permitted cut dras- 
tically, which means that constituents in 
the bush have no opportunity to participate 
in the elections. 

And it is not only intimidation and searches 
which are continuing. As recently as last 
Easter seven people were brutally mur- 
dered at Chifubu in the Western Province 
because they were thought to be UNIP 
members. So far the authorities have been 
strangely silent about this crime, and it 
does not appear that the murderers will 
ever be brought to justice. 

The United National Independence Party 
appeals to your Committee to help us 
before catastrophe strikes. We are making 
every last effort to use constitutional means 
to achieve our aims, but we foresee clearly 
that the settler dominated governments 
intend to create conditions resulting in an 
emergency situation, if it appears that we 
are going to win a true African majority. 


recognise the potential importance of the 
market there. 

Politically conscious Indonesians, whatever 
their other differences, are agreed on the 
recovery of West Irian; its continued 
colonial status serves as an unendurable 
reminder of their recent past, and as a 
standing taunt at the incompleteness of the 
revolution by which they broke Dutch 
power over their lives. The Dutch public, 
with varying degrees of reluctance or en- 
thusiasm, is at last prepared to concede a 
lost cause. It remains for their government 
to find a face-saving formula for ending an 
anachronistic and _ vindictive adventure, 
economically and politically so costly. 
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Theodore Olson 


Direct action In the United 


This article has arisen out of the intense 
debate now going on in American direct 
action circles outlined below. Though the 
writer is chairman of CNVA/’s directions 
committee, this presentation is a purely 
personal evaluation, 

Today the groups which make up the 
direct action movement in the United 
States are finding it necessary to ask and 
answer fundamental questions. These 
can be summarised under four heads: 

(1) What is our goal? Do we have a dis- 
tinctive goal or do we share a goal 
common to thoughtful, imaginative per- 
sons? If the latter, what is our special 
contribution ? 

(2) Who may be expected to help in achiev- 
ing this goal? Can we expect large 
numbers of people in our movement ? 
If not, what is the source of our power ? 

(3) What are the sources of opposition ? 
Can they be isolated and dealt with or 
are they traceable to the character of our 
whole society ? 

(4) What are our methods in reaching our 
goal, enlisting support and overcoming 
opposition ? 

Up to now these questions could be evaded. 
Some actionists assumed that their paci- 
fist forebears had already taken care of 
these matters. Other “ nuclear pacifists ” 
had not yet even realised the full dimen- 
sions of what it means to reject the deter- 
rent in the nuclear age. 

But now the accelerated arms race, the 
closing of door after door, and at the 
same time the growth of direct action 
into a movement of social consequence 
have forced us to re-examine funda- 
mental questions. They are posed espe- 
cially sharply here in the United States 
where, from one point of view, rejection 
of the deterrent is well nigh equivalent to 
treason or rejection of Western society 
itself. 

Three alternative sets of answers have 
emerged. Presenting these may help 
clarify similar questions in Britain or 
elsewhere. 

A. The first can be called for convenience 
the Turn Toward Peace approach. In 
theory TTP is a co-ordinated programme 
of action by all groups interested in a 
“turn” away from present policies foster- 
ing the cold war, Without insisting on a 
common platform of either lowest or 
highest common denominator, TTP is 
built so that world federalists and UN 
associations can work in the same direc- 
tion in association with all varieties of 
people, including the radical actionists. 
Thus a continuum or conveyor belt is 
Created on to which people can step at 
whatever point they wish, but which itself 
takes people further and further toward 
the radical end of the belt. 

In fact, TIP appears to be based on the 
assumption that “ opinion-makers” within 
the American social power structure can 
be converted to the “initiatives” 
approach to disarmament. “ Initiatives ’* 
can be called for within either a multi- 
lateral or a unilateral framework, though 
not within both simultaneously. Using 
their positions within the establishment, 
“ opinion-makers” can make it accept- 
able to think in “ initiatives” terms, and 
ultimately the power structure itself can 
be “turned toward peace.” 

Insofar as TIP is an “adjustments” 
approach, it is bound to insulate its main 
thrust from the contamination of the 
wild unilateralists, who would scare off 
most of the opinion-makers, In so doing 
TYP will commit suicide, for the uni- 
lateralists are the only people with a 


genuine social dynamic, TTP strategy, 
insofar as it is based on the opinion- 
makers, tends to assume a basic neutrality 
of the power structure. It further 
assumes that power and control in the 
Establishment flows up or at least both 
ways. 

In fact, it flows down and is not neutral. 
It exists, often despite its own best im- 
pulses, to carry on the present conflict in 
the present terms. This can be demon- 


A picket In support of the Polaris 
action In New London, winter 1960-61 


strated by the fact that the richest and 
most developed economy in the world is 
unable to come to grips with genuine 
urban renewal, health, education, the arts 
and public morality. It is musclebound 
except when it moves to protect its pre- 
sent prerogatives, methods and thinking. 


Any attempt by lower echelon opinion- 


makers, operating from within the Estab- 
lishment, to change its direction, will re- 
sult im these persons’ isolation from 
power or their replacement. Witness the 
swift and casual emasculation of SANE 
when it succeeded even momentarily in 
alarming the Establishment. Disillusion 
and failure await any but the most tenta- 
tive and opportunistic use of the present 
power structure by the movement which 
rejects the deterrent. 


B. Another approach, primarily associated 


with the name of Bradford Lyttle, sees 
accurately enough the faults of the TTP 
approach; it understands that there is no 
constructive dynamic in the present con- 
Stellation of forces forming the power 
structure, But Lyttle’s approach is defec- 
tive in that its own way of building a 
new dynamic is based in too limited a 
way on the single notion of sacrifice and 
suffering as somehow generating a suffi- 
cient force of their own. 


In practice this means that those with the 


least stake in the present society, bearded 
youths, footloose adolescents and other 
marginal people find it easiest to sacrifice 
in this way. We are thus in the awkward 
position of using our own sacrifice as an 
example when our own sacrifice actually 
costs us a good deal less than that of 
those we are asking to come and do 
likewise, Thus there is little reason for 
the mass of people to identify with either 
the sacrifice or the cause of the satya- 
grahis, 


In this scheme apparently sufficient power 


will be generated only when a large 
enough body of people join us in our 
sacrificial action, But the very operation 
of this theory insures that this will never 
happen. In any case, how many revolu- 
tions ever took place because a majority 
of people actively joined in the privations 
of the vanguard group ? 


C. The social dynamic of a revolutionary 


movement is more complex than either 
previous approach suggests. No genuine 
revolution can be built from within the 
present power structure. No _ revolu- 
tionary movement can be built which 
ignores or misconceives the relationship 
between disciplined vanguard movements 
and the general populace. 


Ultimately social power comes in an oper- 


ational sense from the consent of the 
mass. This consent can be coerced 
through the numbing action of fear or 


propaganda; or the masses can give 
power to a vanguard group through their 
confidence and trust’in that vanguard, 
even when they do not fully understand 
or emulate the vanguard. 


There are only two sources of power for 


a non-violent vanguard: (1) a true under- 
standing of non-violent ideology and 
practice in the context of political facts, 
and (2) the confidence and trust of the 
people. When and only when we have 
both, we will be able to bring about the 
revolutionary changes needed. 


But this will take place only when we en- 


gage in actions which cause people to 
have confidence in us and in our leader- 
ship. It cannot happen because they 
make our understanding of issues and 
methods their understanding and methods. 
This is more than they can produce. 
The less politically advanced cannot 
appropriate the insights of those whose 
perspective comes from a higher level of 
sophistication tempered with commit- 
ment. 


This free gift of their confidence and trust 


can take place only when we give them 
grounds for confidence in us—that is, 
when we first make their concerns our 
concerns. There are great numbers of 
people frustrated by the Establishment in 
their desire for a better society. Within 
the Establishment there is no way to 
achieve these reasonable goals for 
society. If we take these goals seriously 
enough we can provide the dynamic, 
through our methods and discipline, to 
bring these things about. 


Whether we win on any or every front or 


not, we will have done two. important 
things: (1) demonstrated an alternative 
social dynamic-—this is most crucial be- 
cause the root problem in the immediate 
sense is people’s feeling of personal 
powerlessness—and (2) shown that we 
care about their concerns, and that in no 
abstract sense. Only in so doing can we 
merit or gain their trust and confidence. 
Only their trust and confidence can give 
us real social power. 


Thus I propose, alongside a continuing and 


growing series of solidly-conceived pro- 
jects, that we place major emphasis on 
training individuals and teams of people 
to go into the metropolitan areas and the 
towns to make themselves useful to the 
frustrated forces of social change that 
exist there. Their task, within this frame- 
work, is to help carry these frustrated 
forces to the limits of conventional 
activity and then to demonstrate the 
relevance of our method for their goals. 


This will require more self-effacement than 


perhaps we possess; certainly we shall 
have to be detached from the desire for 


States 


immediate and dramatic results. We do 
not start with our structure, but with 
theirs. This creates problems for many 
of our actionists whose sense of personal 
identity seems to be bound up with the 
need to shout “I am a radical unilater- 
alist pacifist actionist !" as often as the 
urge overcomes them. 


When the frustrated forces of social change 


have found that our methods not only 
work in the most obvious sense, but that 
they create a whole new idea of what 
social power is, then these people will be 
ready to see the relevance of their per- 
sonal efforts against the power structure 
that formerly inhibited them, and against 
the cold war which is both the cause and 
the effect of that Establishment. 


Some of them will join us in projects; 


others will constitute that growing body 
of liberated persons in each community 
from whom flow the trust and confidence 
which form our power. It is folly, I 
think, to dream of a day in which tens of 
millions of people are actively involved 
in the direct action movement. This is 
not social reality, though such notions 
may serve as short-term narcotic morale- 
builders for us. The way in which these 
tens of millions of people will be in- 
volved with the direct action movement 
will be when they provide us with the 
greatest force any people can muster: 
its trust and a confidence in our leader- 
ship. 


When we can bring together this power and 


that inherent in solid projects it will be 
possible to mount a project which the 
Establishment will find it politically im- 
possible to put down. When this 
happens, even once, we are on the way 
to victory. 


No one is more conscious than I that there 


are criticisms which can be brought 
against this third way. But I have 
thought it useful to schematise in this 
way the three live options on the Ameri- 
can scene in the hope that our character- 
istic problems and solutions may be of 
some help throughout the entire peace 
movement, For in this day of the “Nth 
country problem” we are all at the heart 
of the problem besetting mankind. 


Theodore Olson is a long-time member 
of the Committee for Non-violent Action; 
originator of the first US protest against 
intercontinental missile bases, the Appeal 
to Cheyenne; a member of the executive 
committee of Peacemakers; co-author with 
Arthur Springer of What Can I Do; Baptist 
minister and currently administrative secre- 
tary of the Committee of Correspondence. 
He is completing work this spring for his 
Ph.D, His dissertation deals with the direct 
action movement. 
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Fall-out danger in US 


The Public Health Authorities in America 
are becoming increasingly concerned about 
the growing danger from iodine 131 in fall- 
out from tests. Iodine 131! finds its way 
into milk, and thence into the thyroid 
gland, where it can cause cancer. Children 
are particularly susceptible, and checks are 
already being carried out on children from 
towns where the level of radioactivity is 
relatively high. In five cities - St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Wichita, DesMoines and 
Minneapolis - it is expected that the levels 
regarded by the Federal Radiation Council 
as permissible for a one year period may 
be exceeded. In fact, there have already 
been samplings of milk from Middle 
Western cities, where the level of radiation 


Petition to Labour 


A national petition is being circulated to be 
presented to the Labour Party Conference 
with, it is hoped, a million signatures. Un- 
like petitions to parliament, it is written in 
ordinary English and denounces the 
“manufacture and testing of all nuclear 
weapons.” Copies of the petition can be 
obtained from Mrs. M. Stevenson, Town- 
foot House, West Linton, Peebleshire, Scot- 
land, or from London Region CND. 


UN: ‘free prisoners’ 


The United Nations committee on colo-- 
nialism has urged Britain “to release all 
political prisoners arbitrarily held in custody 
and to end the state of emergency” in 
Zanzibar. The decision to make this appeal 
was passed by 11 votes to one (Britain) 
with five abstentions. 


The British delegate to the committee called 
the decision “grossly irresponsible.” He 
voted against it not on substance but be- 
cause it had been produced at such short 
notice and there had been no discussion. 
The state of emergency was declared in 
Zanzibar, a British protectorate, in June 
last year after rioting during an election. 


Michael Randle 


On June 5 Fenner Brockway MP wrote to 
the Home Office about Michael Randle’s 
case, in which Michael Randle claimed that 
he was wrongly convicted of an offence 
against prison discipline (for full details see 
Peace News, June 15). The Home Secre- 
tary did not reply until June 20, when he 
said that the Home Office was not yet in a 
position to give the answer to Fenner 
Brockway’s request for an inquiry. 
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has been temporarily as high as 600 micro- 
sone - six times higher than the safety 
evel. 


These findings are in direct contradiction to 
the authorities’ earlier statements in which 
they argued that iodine 131 lost its radio- 
activity in cight days and would be harm- 
less when it came down as fall-out. The 
authorities’ position is made even more em- 
barrassing by the tentative approval which 
has just been given to the conduct of above 
ground nuclear tests in the Nevada desert, 
and by the possible psychological effects of 
counter measures, “ You might provoke a 
screaming mob of women to hoard all the 
powdered milk,” remarked one _ health 
spokesman, 


It has also been disclosed that two work- 
men were slightly injured from falling 
debris when the second Rainbow Bomb 
was destroyed over Johnstone Island a 
fortnight ago. 


Number 23 


On June 27 the US exploded the twenty- 
third bomb of its current nuclear test series. 
Dropped from a plane over Christmas 
Island, it was equivalent to a million tons 
of TNT - 50 times the size of the Hiro- 
shima bomb. It was the biggest shot of the 
series, 


The event was completely unmentioned in 
the Guardian, the Daily Herald, the Daily 
Express and the Times. 


Narayan to sail 


The Indian Socialist leader, Mr. Jayapra- 
kash Narayan has announced that he 
intends to take a ship into the Christmas 
Island area in the Pacific in protest against 
the US nuclear tests there. 


Doctors say no 


The Annual Conference of the Socialist 
Medical Association has recently passed a 
resolution expressing “the strongest pos- 
sible protest against the renewed testing of 
nuclear explosives.” 


Pacifist fortnight 


As part of its Pacifist Fortnight Campaign 
(une 24 to July 7) the Peace Pledge Union 
has been holding lunchtime meetings at 
Tower Hill. The speakers, including Stuart 
Morris, Sybil Morrison and Donald Soper, 
have had to contend with evangelists, 
tattooed men and harmonica players in 
their efforts to make the pacifist case heard. 
But although there was considerable audi- 
ence flux between these different attractions 
the pacifist speakers have usually been quite 
well attended. 


Panzer protest 


About 2,000 people marched in silence past 
Castlemartin Camp in South Wales on Sun- 
day in protest against the use by German 
troops of British training areas. The 
Panzers were confined to barracks, and 
many of them watched a religious film 
while the march was in progress, A spokes- 
man said they had all been “very im- 
pressed by the discipline and correctness. of 
the demonstrators.” But Desmond Donnelly, 
the local MP, was not impressed. Last 
week he extended still further the growing 
vocabulary of anti-demonstrator abuse by 
calling them “an extraordinary rag-bag of 
well-meaning crackpots, fuzzy-wuzzies, poli- 
tical nihilists, beatniks, frustrates, and 
cynical, calculating enemies of the whole 
concept of freedom.” 


Yellow star vigil 


Throughout last Sunday’s Fascist meeting 
in Trafalgar Square the Rev. Bill Sargent, 
well known North London Church of Eng- 
land clergyman and a Labour councillor, 
kept vigil with a group of 35 people, 
mainly Christians, on the steps of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. All the participants 
wore yellow stars to symbolise their iden- 
tification with the sufferings of the Jewish 
people who under Hitler were forced to 
wear the star as a badge of oppression. 


Film 
A film of the 1961 West German Easter 


marches is now obtainable from Concord 
Films, 154 Corbyn Street, London, N.4. 
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Daechsel arrested in Sweden 


Gerard Daechsel, Canadian citizen, being arrested at Sundsvall, Sweden, near the 


American guided-missile frigate Dahlgren. 


He was carrying a placard warning against 


accidental war, and the police stopped him as he distributed leaflets to the public and 


to US officers. 


When he was arrested he refused to co-operate with the police, and 


as he was carried to the police car he shouted “Stop the murder machine.” 
The frigate Dahlgren was on a three-day “ goodwill visit” to Sundsvaal, and the mayor 


of the town gave the Americans a welcome. 


Two days later the same man welcomed 


the Swedish Peace and Reconciliation Society when it met in Sundsvall. 


France plans atom navy 


Shortly after McNamara’s attack on inde- 
pendent deterrents and Dean Rusk’s visit to 
Paris, the French went out of their way to 
show that they will not accept policies 
made in the USA. Admiral Cabanier, Chief 
of the French Naval Staff, said on June 25 
that the French Navy planned to have its 
first atom-powered submarine, equipped 


Rusk reassured 


Dean Rusk has concluded his tour of 
Europe, which has taken him to Paris, 
Berlin, Bonn, Rome, London and Lisbon. 
He stated that he was “deeply reassured 
by the solidarity and unity of the alliance 
on the basic security matters with which we 
are associated.” 


How they spend it 


According to Treasury figures issued last 
Friday, from every pound of government 
expenditure 5s. 3d. is allocated to “ de- 
fence.” Sir Edward Boyle, Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, stated in Parliament 
on June 26 that expenditure on the 
“ defence ” budget is equivalent to 12s. 6d. 
per week for every man, woman and child 
in Great Britain. 


with nuclear missiles, in operation by 1969. 
The Times quotes him as saying that this 
would take its place no longer among pro- 
jects, but “in the reality of the national 
nuclear deterrent.” He indicated that the 
construction of two more atomic sub- 
marines is envisaged in the near future. 


The submarine as planned would submerge 
to a maximum depth of over 1,000 feet 
and cruise at more than 20 knots. It would 
have a crew of 135 and a payload of 16 
strategic missiles. The power of the rocket 
warheads, though necessarily limited at 
first, would be progressively increased. 


No control 


The Assembly of the Western European 
Union, meeting in Paris on June 7, ap- 
proved by 52 votes to two, with one absten- 
tion, a resolution which implicitly criticised 
France for not notifying the WEU arma- 
ments control agency and the WEU council 
of the fact that she was manufacturing 
nuclear weapons, 

M. Housiaux of Belgium pointed out that, 
as France had not ratified the convention, 
she was not obliged to notify the WEU 
agency. However, he expressed regret that 
there was a total absence of contro] on the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons in Europe. 
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Michael Freeman 


Britain in the Sixties: Education for to- 
morrow, by John Vaizey. (Penguin, 2s. 6d.) 


In the current debate on the future of the 
British educational system two views more 
or less hold the field. On one side are the 
defenders of the class system, the public 
schools and the grammar-secondary modern 
division; on the other are the educational 
“ progressives,” the advocates of equal 
opportunity. 

John Vaizey, who is director of the research 
unit in the economics and administration of 
education at London University, stands 
squarely with the second group. “It is 
now clear,” he says, “that the great tradi- 
tion of belief in equality of opportunity 
was not only correct - in that there were 
still great reserves of untapped ability in 
our society - but that it was even an under- 
statement of what needs to be achieved if 
all sorts and kinds of abilities are to be 
developed.” 


He dismisses the case for the public schools 
very quickly on the ground that they “ in- 
culcate into the governing classes 
virtues of ‘leadership’ which have brought 
the country to the verge of bankruptcy.” 
(This is a fair enough debating point, but 
the real case against the public schools is 
not that they produce incompetent leaders 
but that they try to produce “ leaders,” that 
is bosses, at all.). 


He also opposes 11 plus selection because 
it is based on the psychologically false view 
that children at 1! have a fixed and measur- 
able level of intelligence; because it distorts 
primary school education by encouraging 


Geof Bevan 


The Rule of Folly, by James Newman. 
(Allen and Unwin, 6s.) 

Unilateral Initiatives and Disarmament, by 
Mulford Sibley, (American Friends Service 
Committee, 35 cents). 

Building the Institntions of Peace, by J. 
Duncan Wood, (Allen and Unwin, 9s. 6d.) 
Assuming we campaign on the basis that 
the “other fellow” is rational and per- 
suadable, then The Rule of Folly must 
surely persuade him. The blurb on the 
cover advertises the book as “a powerful 
and angry attack on the nuclear and civil 
defence policies that are leading the United 
States towards self-destruction.” Angry 
isn’t the word - more, compassionately 
honest; a penetrating insight rather than an 
attack. 


THE ECONOMIC CHILD 


cramming and streaming; and because it 
causes a tremendous wastage of talent by 
sending “backward” children to mainly 
bad secondary modern schools where their 
latent ability, which may be very great, is 
likely to be lost for ever. 


Mr. Vaizey proposes a large number of 
reforms throughout the whole range of our 


.“fuddy duddy ” educational system, from 


primary schools to postgraduate work at 
the universities. He wants to see, among 
other things, ‘a wide range of secondary 
schools of high quality encouraging experi- 
ments in the subjects taught and in the 
ways in which they are taught,” a reduction 
in the importance of external examinations, 
more use of modern equipment (teaching 
machines, computers, television, tape re- 
corders) which would give teachers more 
time for the creative as distinct from the 
routine aspects of their work, and co- 
ordination of all branches of higher educa- 
tion (universities, technical colleges, teacher 
training institutions) under a Ministry of 
Education with greatly improved status in 
the government. 


One of his most interesting suggestions is 
a plan to bring teachers and parents more 
into the day-to-day administration of the 
schools through “school groups,” joint 
committees of parents and teachers which 
would have many of the powers of the 
present local education authorities in run- 
ning the schools of a district. 

Many of Mr. Vaizey’s ideas are sensible; 


some of his proposals - more teachers, 
better teachers, more efficient use of re- 


sources, more participation by teachers in 
educational policy-making - are absolutely 
essential to any real improvement in our 
educational system. But behind his prac- 
tical suggestions for changes in the system 
there is a huge emptiness; for all his pas- 
sion for administrative reform and greater 
efficiency, nowhere does he reveal any 
passion for education, 

His first interest is in fact not education at 
all, but economics. He is much more sure 
of himself when he is talking about the 
financing of education than about its func- 
tion or value. Jt is true that his opening 
chapter is called “The importance of 
education,” but, although he assures us he 
believes education is important, his reasons 
are generally very fuzzy. ‘‘ Given the right 
conditions,” he says, “ education offers the 
greatest opportunities for improvement both 
of ourselves and of the society in which we 
live. It can offer us great help both as 
individuals and as a nation.” Education 
will help us and improve us, but how and 
for what ? 

Put at its barest minimum, he writes else- 
where in the book, education will give young 
people the opportunity to stay off the 
labour market and off the streets, but “a 
far stronger case for education” is that it 
enables people to “know far more than 
ever before and to be far more flexible, 
adaptable and resilient to change,” and all 
this is necessary to preserve our affluent 
society. This, for John Vaizey, is the nub 
of the matter. “Education helps to 
strengthen the economy for it is an invest- 
ment in manpower.” 


Now there is nothing wrong in having a 
strong economy - in fact, it is highly 
desirable - but there is a great deal wrong 
in seeing this as the ultimate end of educa- 
tion, Mr. Vaizey’s concept of education is 
basically a totalitarian one. (He is, signi- 
ficantly, a great admirer of the Russian 
system.) Education, in his view, “ must be 
geared io the world we live in.” The 
mechanical metaphor is no accident. He 
sees education as a machine whose func- 
tion is ty turn out efficient working parts 
for a larger machine, the national economy. 


Mr. Vaizey gives himself away finally when 
he says that education should “ prepare 
people for life.” This is a phrase equally 
beloved by educational reactionaries and 
“ progressives’: neither group recognises 
that school and college are part of your 
life, a very long and crucial part too. But 
if you spend these years “preparing for 
life” instead of living you may find when 
you've left school that the one thing you've 
never learnt is how to live in a way that 
makes life really worth while. 


Mr, Vaizey’s schools are not peopled with 
living children at all (children are quite 
rarely mentioned in the book); they are full 
of “reserves of untapped ability” and “all 
sorts and kinds of ability.” No one is 
happy or miserable there; no one finds 
them exciting, terrifying or boring. In 
school you are prepared for life, you are 
geared to your future job. No wonder so 
many children hate school. Mr. Vaizey 
gives no indication why they do - or that 
it matters very much. 


Yesterday cannot return 


But brilliant is certainly the word, Brilliant 
in conception and brilliant in execution. 
Mr. Newman’s command of language, his 
ability to draw the telling phrase and his 
imaginative and pointed satire make fascin- 
ating and compelling reading, The book 
consists of a number of letters to the press 
and articles written by Mr. Newman since 
1954, topped off with a tremendous preface 
by Erich Fromm - “The problem our 
modern society has raised is... that a 
man who has become fully adapted to 
society is at the same time an inhuman 
man.” 


Mr. Newman has not become. adapted 
precisely because of his human passion 
which he so eloquently demonstrates in 
print. Practically every Jine is memorable 
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and quotable. Take, for instance, the open- 
ing words of his letter on “The Awful 
Deterrent.” “It is best not to qualify what 
cannot be qualified. The attempt ends in 
absurdities. That the sun rises in the east, 
that yesterday cannot return, that man is 
mortal, are statements admitting of no 
exceptions. That a war of nuclear weapons 
is lunatic is in the same case.” 

This is stimulating and witty writing from 
a man committed to life and sanity. It 
deserves the widest possible circulation. 
Unilateral Initiatives and Disarmament is 
an excellently clear and practical study in 
the “Beyond Deterrence” series of the 
need for American national and_ inter- 
national policies to be based on unilateral 
disarmament, the practical steps which can 
be taken and the possible results to be 
expected. While much of what is said is 
not new, it is nevertheless very true, and 
said in an eminently readable way. The 
overall phasing of the approach to dis- 
armament, the practical step by step imple- 
mentation of disarmament itself, and above 
all training in non-violent techniques to 
prepare for the possible consequences of 
disarmament are all carefully outlined. 
The general context of these proposals is 
also examined, with special reference to the 
United Nations’ agencies, funds for inter- 
national development and assistance, the 
extension of “law and order,” internal 
economic and social adjustments and so on. 
The concept of a “ genuine police system” 
is, as the author notes, in need of a great 
deal more study. His most sensible remark 
on this subject appears only in a footnote 
(“ Potentially, (its) most important function 
would be analogous to that of preventive 
medicine ”), but the main text is not so 
good, For example, Mr. Sibley envisages 
equipping this police force with “non- 
injurious weapons.” And does he see his 
police force with its international law within 
the context of non-violence ? If so, how ? 
The section on non-violent resistance is a 
short but admirable study, though I am 
still not entirely convinced that the use of 
the military analogy in describing non- 
violent training and discipline is a sensible 


one. Non-violence is not an “ alternative ” 
to war and the war method. No better way 
has been devised of exterminating millions 
of people than war. Non-violence rests on 
radically different assumptions. 


This is a thought provoking pamphlet which 
should promote some deeper study and dis- 
cussion - and who knows, maybe action. 


A certain amount of confusion pervades the 
1962 Swarthmore Lecture, Building the 
Institutions of Peace. One is often at a loss 
to understand whether Mr, Wood is quot- 
ing someone else’s views or seriously pro- 
pounding his own. This gives the reader a 
feeling of tension and conflict, almost exas- 
peration. For example, after admiring in 
some detail (through the eyes of a re 
juvenated Penn) the progress made towards 
international peace and the building of the 
institutions of peace (such as the UN and 
its agencies), Mr. Wood says, “Our situa- 
tion is more desperate now than it was in 
1693." And then, another thirty or so 
pages on, he talks again of “man’s un- 
doubted progress towards _ international 
peace.” 

At times, too, one wonders what language 
Mr. Wood is talking: ‘“‘ Consider the basis 
of the peace which we now enjoy in Korea, 
in Vietnam and in Germany.” Peace ? 
And “had (war) been . . . undertaken in 
Congo (it would) have offered no clearer 
Or more decisive an answer than has been 
obtained through UN action.” So what did 
happen in the Congo then ? 

There is a strange and disconcerting ambi- 
valence throughout this book, and while 
there are one or two real gems they have 
to be hunted for. 
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Fasting 

It is now well over a year since the Com- 
mittee of 100 launched its campaign of non- 
violent action, adopting the idea that if the 
demonstrators were prepared to suffer some 
hardship for their beliefs they would win 
the respect of the public. Since then the 
aim seems to have become that of em- 
barrassing the government, with _ hon- 
violence thrown in as a window dressing. 


May we bring to the attention of your 
readers an idea which we think is a return 
to the original philosophy, i.e., a small legal 
demonstration of one week’s fast taking 
place in a public place in Central London 
by about 25 demonstrators who have pre- 
viously prepared themselves by meetings 
and discussion, the demonstration taking 
place during August. 


The objectives of this demonstration would 
be: 

(a) To show the public our preparedness to 
suffer at least some degree of voluntary 
discomfort for our beliefs, without neces- 
sarily causing inconvenience to the police 
or others. 

(b) To demonstrate to the increasing num- 
ber of people to whom the word “ non- 
violence” is becoming familiar that there 
is a great deal more to it than sitting down 
and refraining from physical violence. 


(c) To attempt to awaken people to the fact 
that non-violence is the only way to a sane 
and peaceful world, and that this must 
begin with the adoption by individuals of 
non-violence as a personal way of life. 


Would anyone interested in taking part in 
such a demonstration write to T. Lander 
at the following address: 

M. E. Oliver and T, S. Lander, 

Ariel, Cubitts Yacht Basia, 

London, W.4. 


Committee of 100 


Surely the Committee of 100 must now 
realise that mass civil disobedience is 
rapidly losing its effffectiveness. The Holy 
Loch demonstration at Whitsun and the 
Greenham Common sit-down last week-end 
were both a great disappointment to Com- 
mittee supporters. Far fewer people took 
part than were expected and very little 
national publicity was given to the demon- 
strations, Now the London Commiittce is 
planning a sit-down outside the Air Minis- 
try in September. They are asking for at 
least 7,000 people to pledge themselves to 
take part. None but the most optimistic of 
Committee supporters expects that as many 
pledges as this will be forthcoming, and if 
the Committee keeps to its word this means 
that the demonstration would have to be 
called off, thereby wasting much valuable 
time and money. 


There are many reasons behind this decline 
in the influence of the Committee. Most of 
its support comes from young people, many 
of them students, who are not prepared to 
suffer the consequences of going to prison, 
and who are deterred by the heavier fines 
now being imposed by the authorities. 
Many people now feel that civil disobedi- 
ence has lost its originality. It no longer 
seems able to attract the widespread pub- 
licity given to earlier demonstrations, Per- 
haps the most important reason, however, 
is the growing realisation throughout the 
nuclear disarmament movement that the 
time has now come when we must go direct 
to the ordinary man in the street and put 
our case before him by way of simple and 
logically reasoned argument. Our marches 
and sit-duwns have drawn attention to our 
cause, yet few people have really heard the 


arguments in favour of our policy. 


Many people in the campaign would like to 
see the money and man power at present 
used to organise civil disobedience devoted 
instead to projects such as CND’s Opera- 
tion Peanuts, in which the technique of 
mass canvassing is to be employed. The 
value of such methods of campaigning was 
well shown by the highly successful Student 
Flying Column which canvassed in West 
London during the Aldermaston week-end. 
I must say that I am not opposed to the 
principle of civil disobedience, and have 
taken part in most of the Committee’s 
demonstrations. I do feel, however, that at 
the present moment there is more to be 
gained by employing more conventional 
methods, Perhaps in a few months’ time 
further developments in the international 
situation will increase our sense of urgency 
and it will again be possible to organise 
such massive demonstrations as the Sep- 
tember 17 sit-down, held at the height of 
the Berlin crisis. Meanwhile the Committee 
of 100 could concentrate on work within 
industry and on furthering the idea of non- 
violent resistance by way of day schools, 
study groups, etc. 


I believe that such a move would be wel- 
comed by most of the Committee’s sup- 
porters and would be of great service to 
the movement, 

Tony Lambert, 

123 Wilbury Rd., Letchworth, Herts. 


Greenham appeal 


Among all those thousands of our fellow 
workers in the peace movement who were 
unable to take part in the Greenham 
Common demonstration there must be at 
least five hundred who will send ten 
shillings each to the Treasurer, Oxford 
Committee of 100, 12 Cambridge Terrace, 
Oxford, to enable her to clear the outstand- 
ing debts, and leave a balance with which 
to meet the calls which will be made on 
the Welfare Fund. 


Thanking you all in anticipation of your 
generous response to this appeal, 

Philip Francis England, 

The Post Office, Lew, Oxford. 


Fines 


What does the Royal Berkshire Constabu- 
lary hope to gain by grossly exaggerated 
fines, regardless of previous convictions, 
such as were imposed upon supporters of 
the Committee of 100 at Greenham Com- 


mon air base last week-end ? 


I have been given to understand that the 
court clerk calculated the sum of three 
guineas costs, per arrested head, from the 
overall cost of the police operation and 
the estimated number of arrests over the 
two days of the demonstration. I fail to 
sce any advantage in the special powers 
granted to the police to permit the taking 
of demonstrators’ photographs and finger- 
prints. Special cameras capable of instant 
developing and printing of photographs 
were used which were purchased especially 
for the operation. The cost of these I am 
convinced must have been included in the 
clerk’s estimate of police expenditure, or 
perhaps the furniture removal vans con- 
sumed vast quantities of fuel? These 
cameras will obviously not be restricted, to 
use on anti-nuclear demonstrations. 

Many of those of us who were arrested will 
not pay the sum imposed, either on moral 
or economic grounds, and will choose the 
alternative - imprisonment with all its 
sordid repercussions. Had it not occurred 
to the Berkshire Constabulary that it is 
estimated that it costs approximately twenty 
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pounds a week (including overheads) to 
maintain a prisoner in Reading Gaol? If 
the alternative to paying the fines is five 
weeks’ imprisonment each refusal will cost 
£100. Consequently if more than ten per- 
sons choose imprisonment the clerk’s calcu- 
lations will show a deficit. Or does the 
Exchequer foot the bill for the maintenance 
of prisoners ? 


Perhaps the fact that all three courts im- 
posed identical fines was a coincidence, or 
could it have been by government design ? 
Whatever the personal risks, wherever the 
demonstration and however great the penal- 
ties, one thing seems certain - civil disobedi- 
ence will continue until nuclear disarma- 
ment is achieved. 

Barry S. Brett, 

Island Home, Wyatts Lane, 

Northwood, Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


Civil Defence 


The Executive of the Christian Pacifist 
Society was asked by its Annual Conference 
to investigate the great problem of civil 
defence in this nuclear aga, 


While most members agreed that the only 
defence against hydrogen bombs was peace, 
and were generally cynical about any 
attempts to allay fears by the provision of 
shelters and relief organisations, neverthe- 
less some felt that we ought to have a 
genuine concern for people who presumably 
would be affected by radio-activity in fringe 
areas. 

I am writing to ask if anyone can supply 
any information directly, or through other 
pamphlets, books, or organisations in Great 
Britain that are giving thought to these 
problems. 


We seek the answer to such questions as: 
(1) Should we support government prepara- 
tions and training for a possible nuclear 
attack ? 


(2) Is it possible for an independent peace 
group to do relief work ? 


(3) What kind of knowledge, skills, and 
equipment should such a group have to 
acquire ? 

(4) What sort of training would it have to 
undergo ? 

E. A. Crane, 

Wesley College, Box 58, 

Pukekohe, New Zealand. 


Cornwall meeting 


Are there any open-air speakers holidaying 
in Cornwall on July 21 who would assist 
Truro CND to run a meeting on Perran- 
porth Beach in the afternoon? Free over- 
night accommodation (or camping space) 
could be offered. 


We might also arrange other beach meet- 
ing at later dates if there are speakers 
coming this way who can help us. Offers 
please to: 

Stanley Keeble, 

Allet, Truro, Cornwall, 


Thanks 


With the prominence recently given to the 
issues urising from charges at the North 
London Court we have since received 
numerous letters of support and unity and 
also a little something towards the penal- 
ties we shall be expected some time to 
pay. 

These letters have come from all sections 
of the community from all over the land, 
some from members of the church, an old 
soldier, and an old “salt.” Some from 
teenagers still at school. 


May we just thank everybody including 
those who have not written but still con- 
veyed their support in other ways ? 


Please tell them we love them all, and, if 
they wish to show their unity with us still 
further, sign the pledge for September 9 
now. And be there. 

Mr. A, F. Fart, 

Mrs. K. P. Farr, 

Miss Christine Farr, 

Miss Eileen Farr, 

24a St Stephens Gardens, 

London, W.2. 
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PEACE ARISING 


The National Press “ build-up” for 
the consecration of Coventry Cathe- 
dral and its three weeks’ Festival of 
the Arts has perhaps been the most 
significant and widespread for many, 
many years. There was, however, 
one event which received no publicity 
at all in any newspaper, national or 
otherwise, and that was the wide dis- 
tribution of a leaflet published by the 
Peace Pledge Union depicting on its 
cover a Phoenix arising from the 
flames holding in its beak an olive 
branch, and telling the story of the 
1940 destruction and how the “ barri- 
caded frontiers of narrow national 
pride and patriotism” have been 
broken down in 1962 by this great 
reconstruction work shared even by 
the “enemy” cauntry, Germany, as 
well as Russia and many others. 


The penultimate paragraph reads: 
“Among the famous British com- 
posers and artistes taking part in the 
Festival are Benjamin Britten, Ciif- 
ford Curzon, Peter Pears, Michael 
Tippett and Sybil Thorndike; they 
are all members of the Peace Pledge 
Union which publishes this leaflet; 
they believe the barriers of hatred 
and enmity should yield to the moral 
forces of understanding and trust. 
Meantime they have pledged them- 
selves to the renunciation of war as 
a method for any purpose whatever. 
Will you follow their lead ?” 

The question is, will you, if you are 
not already a member, follow their 
lead? The message of Coventry's 
great effort of reconciliation is the 
basic message of pacifism. The Peace 
Pledge Union has acquired new 
members through this leaflet, and this 
is even more important than money; 
money is needed, of course, but the 
dynamic of new blood and of willing 
hands and hearts is even more 
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important. 


S.M.M. 


H.Q.A,, 

The Peace Pledge Union, 
6 Endsleigh Street, 
LONDON, W.C.I. 
ATLVERARUSUUTTGURAVSEESTATNUUAESUN TSU ETERETO USI T 
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i renounce war and I will never 
& support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Piedge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 
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Accra Assembly backs civil disobedience 


The Accra Assembly on “ The World With- 
out The Bomb” took place from June 21 
to 28, under the chairmanship of Canon 
Collins, Chairman of CND. The Assembly 
was called on the initiative of President 
Nkrumah, its aim being to approach the 
problem of disarmament from a fresh angle 
and put forward concrete, practical sug- 
gestions. Since Nkrumah felt it would be 
inappropriate for any government to 
nominate members of the assembly he in- 
vited Canon Collins to nominate a_pre- 
paratory committee which laid down the 
terms of reference of the Assembly. 

At a press conference last Tuesday night 
Canon Collins reported back on the Accra 
Assembly, which was attended by about 
110 eminent people from neutral countries 
and from East and West. He described the 
Assembly as “in very many respects a 
success” and outlined briefly the nature of 
the work undertaken. The work was done 
by five separate commissions of the 
Assembly, which produced reports on their 
assigned topics. The reports of all five 
commissions were in the event unanimous 
- an indication of the remarkable harmony 
of the conference, They covered five 
separate topics connected with disarma- 
ment (listed in Peace News, June 8), and 
their recommendations were aimed vari- 
ously at people, governments, research 
bodies and international organisations. 

A number of proposals for the reduction 
of international tensions were made, many 
of them both practical and original. It 


Indians march 


Two young Indians, E. P. Menon and Satish 
Kumar, left New Delhi on June 1 on a 
peace march calling on all nations to give 
up nuclear weapons unconditionally and to 
work for world government. Their route 
will take them through Pakistan, Iran, Iraq 
and Turkey into the Sovict Union. After 
going to Moscow they will march through 
East and West Europe to London and then 
go to Washington. They crossed into 
Pakistan last Tuesday, July 3. 


was suggested that the UN _ General 
Assembly’s resolution against the use of 
nuclear weapons should be extended to a 
declaration that the threatened use of 
nuclear weapons implied by testing is also 
a violation of the UN Charter. The setting 
up of an “international peace force’ was 
proposed, and detailed plans were pro- 
duced for a non-nuclear club to include the 
Middle East and Asia. 


Canon Collins claimed that the second 
commission's report, on inspection and con- 
trol of disarmament, will become a key 
document on the subject and contains im- 
portant concessions by both Eastern and 
Western delegates on the subject of inspec- 
tion within national boundaries. The re- 
port of the second commission encourages 
smaller powers to disarm without waiting 
for the big ones, and advocates an inter- 
African disarmament pact whereby more or 
less the entire African continent would be 
disarmed over a two-year period. An 
amendment to the procedure at Geneva 
which would allow the public and the press 
to attend meetings was recommended, and 
an international institute for disarmament 
research was proposed. 


Canon Collins was anxious to emphasise 
that the important feature of the Assembly 
lay in the general agreement which was 
found to exist among people with such 
diverse national and intellectual back- 
grounds. The British delegation, for ex- 
ample, included Professor Joseph Rotblat, 
of the Pugwash conferences, such well- 
known multilateralists as Wayland Young 
and Philip Noel-Baker, and unilateralists 
such as Stuart Hall, Anthony Greenwood, 
and Judith Hart. 


Canon Collins told Peace News that the 
Accra Assembly wished to emphasise 
strongly that there should be very definite 
research into non-violent alternatives to 


Campaign Caravan 
moves off 


The ‘‘ Campaign Caravan,” a 24-seat coach 
that is to tour the country publicising the 
campaign against nuclear weapons, set off 
from London on Monday night on the first 
stage of its 1,000-mile trip. 


The caravan held a send-off meeting in 
Conway Hall. A group of Empire Loyalists 
heckled continuously, and at one point, 
when one of the hecklers advanced on the 
platform, a struggle broke out. 


The tour, which has been organised by 
George Clark, starts and finishes in London, 
passing through Devon, Birmingham, Black- 
pool, Edinburgh (during the festival) and 
East Anglia. The caravan will continue 
until late September, and its aims are to 
enlist further support for the unilateralist 
movement, to redress some of the adverse 
publicity CND has received in recent 
months, and to raise £10,000 to finance a 
mass recruiting campaign - “ Operation 
Peanuts” - that is to take place in the 
autumn. 

During the tour the team will contact local 
politicians, church dignitaries, mayors and 
trade union leaders, When they pass a 
rocket site or nuclear base they hope to 
see the commander of the base. 

The caravan will be in Hants. and Sussex 
until July 8, and then in Wilts. and Dorset 
until July 15, Further details can be ob- 
tained from 10 Compayne Gardens, London, 
N.W.6. 


war, and the Assembly specifically recom- 
mended that civil disobedience (as well as 
legal demonstrations) should be undertaken 
against nuclear tests, provided it is based 
on opposition to all nuclear testing by all 
nations. In this it echoed Bertrand Russell’s 
appeal to the conference to encourage 
neutralist action as well as neutralist sup- 
plications. 


At Tuesday’s press conference members of 
the press showed virtually no interest in 
the problem of world peace, and a great 
deal of interest in Canon Collins’ alleged 
quarrel with the Ghanaian government. It 
is clear that Canon Collins resented the 
fact that the Accra Assembly was less of 
a conference of non-aligned peoples and 
nations than was originally intended. It is 
also clear that he resented a tendency on 
the part of certain officials of the Ghanaian 
government to interfere in the running of 
the conference. It was to make this resent- 
ment clear, and to prevent the recurrence 
of these features of the Accra Assembly, 
that Canon Collins decided to refuse to 
stand for the continuing committee known 
as the Council of the Accra Assembly. 


This was in no way a sign of Jack of con- 
fidence in the continuing committee, and 
Canon Collins expressed no dissent about 
the location of the continuing committee 
secretariat in Accra. The whole business of 
Canon Collins’ refusal to stand for the 
continuing committee was exaggerated by a 
tendentious report in the Daily Telegraph 
for June 29 which attributed to this action 
an importance which it did not possess. 


CD protest 
stops meeting 


Last Tuesday evening members of York 
YCND stopped a meeting of York City 
Council for ten minutes while a statement 
was read out to the full council chamber 
protesting at the expense of civil] defence 
in York. About ten YCND members 
entered the public gallery, and without 
giving any warning to the council Anthony 
Hall, Chairman of York YCND, read the 
protest to the 40-strong York City Council. 
One Labour Councillor shouted “ Hear, 
hear,” and the rest of the council was in 
utter confusion, with the Lord Mayor call- 
ing for order, 


The demonstration achieved front-page 
news in most of the local papers, including 
the Yorkshire Post and the Northern Echo. 


Cockroach threat 


A world ruled by insects was forecast in 
Philadelphia last week at the International 
Health Conference as the possible outcome 
of a nuclear war. According to the Daily 
Telegraph, Dr. V. Ramakrishna said that 
as if there were not enough disease in the 
world already, ‘‘Man has created another 
formidable public health problem which 
can produce monsters out of men besides 
inflicting death and disability on a scale 
surpassing our imagination. 

“The cockroach, a venerable and hardy 
species, will take over the habitation of the 
foolish humans and compete only with other 
insects or bacteria. It is rather fantastic to 
think of insects conducting an international 
human eradication programme.” 


Canon Collins wishes to make it clear that 
the continuing committee has his full bless- 
ing and that he will continue to co-operate 
with it, Indeed, he drew up the draft pro- 
posals for its constitution which were 
accepted almost in toto. He simply feels 
that at the present moment he is not satis- 
fied that there will be no interference with 
the committee by certain officials of the 
Ghanaian government, and is anxious to 
draw attention to this fact. Also, he feels 
that he has enough work to do in the peace 
movement in Britain, and that it is im- 
portant that the committee should have a 
Chairman from a neutralist country, which 
it now has, in Mohammed el Fasi of 
Morocco. This minor affair should not be 
allowed to obscure in any way the achieve- 
ments of the Accra Assembly, the con- 
tinuing committee of which will make re- 
presentations to Washington, Moscow and 
Geneva, and will pursue the various pro- 
posals made by the Assembly. 


Fingerprinting 
by force 
at Newbury 


The police used force to fingerprint at least 
two demonstrators arrested at the Green- 
ham Common USAF base on June 23, it 
was announced by the Welfare Group of 
the Committee of 100 this week. The New- 
bury police attempted to photograph and 
fingerprint all those arrested at the demon- 
stration, and many demonstrators naturally 
resented this action, resisting it by such 
means as covering their faces or clenching 
their fists to make fingerprinting impossible. 
Barry Walker, aged 17, had his clenched 
hand forced open by two policemen, More 
serious was the case of John Tremain 
who, on refusing to be fingerprinted, was 
taken into a room by four policemen who 
forced a paper-clip under his nail and said 
that if he didn’t give his fingerprint they 
would rip his nail off and say it came off 
in a scuffle. John Trewmain at this point 
reluctantly allowed the police to take his 
fingerprint. 


Prisoners 


For their part in the Greenham Common 
demonstration, the following are known to 
be im prison: 

14 days : John Small, Peter Le Mare, James 
Shackleton, and George Hamilton. Hamil- 
ton is believed to have been on hunger 
strike ever since he went into prison. on 
remand on Saturday, June 23, and is now 
reported by the Welfare Group of the 
Committee of 100 to be in the prison 
hospital. All the above are in Winchester 
Prison. 

One month : Oonagh Lahr and at least one 
git! whose name is not known are in 
Holloway Prison, London. | Paxton and 
Burgess are in Winchester Prison. 

For his part in the Holy Loch demonstra- 
tion of June 9, David Poulton is serving 
three months in Barlinnie Prison. 


Insult 


A Madrid court sentenced William Bass, a 
Chicago banker, to one year’s imprison- 
ment on Monday for tearing down a picture 
of General Franco. The charge was “ in- 
sulting the Chief of State.” 


President: Edith Countess Russell 


f 
Welfare Group (Committee of 100) 
1 Wessex Court Wessex Way LondonNW11 


AN APPEAL 


by the Chairman, Stanley Allegranza 


The Welfare Group needs funds to continue with its work of helping those who are 


imprisoned for non-violent civil disobedience. 


They need our help: 


We 


Please send the Welfare Group a donation and show your support for those in prison. 


need yours 


Demonstrators 
imprisoned at: 


Barlinnie, Scotland 
Ford, Arundel, Sussex 


Holloway, London 


Spring Hill, Bucks 
Winchester, Hants 


Wormwood Scrubs, London 
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